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Carriage Costume and Girl’s Dress. 

HIS stylish costume for early fall and winter 

has a demi-trained skirt of bronze-colored 
faille, trimmed with three narrow knife-pleatings. 
The basque and over-skirt are of beige and bronze 
bourette, trimmed with fringe. A vest of the silk 
covers the front of the basque, and extends across 
the lower part to the side seam. The ribbon 
bows down the front are of satin of the two 
shades in the bourette. The silk sleeves haye 
a bourette cuff and silk pleating at the wrist. 
The fringe is tied to form small bells, and is of 
the two shades, 


The long apron over-skirt is of 
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| simpleshape. Beige-colored felt bonnet, trimmed 
} with bronze silk and ostrich tips. 

The. pretty dress for a girl of ten years is of 
gray Sicilienne and rose-colored silk. The Louis 
XIV. coat of Sicilienne opens over a long vest 
of shirred rose silk. The collar of the coat is 
shawl shape, and is made of Sicilienne, bordered 
with silk and with white lace; a bow of satin 
ribbon holds the coat together at the waist; the 
large square pockets are trimmed with ribbon. 
The skirt of Sicilienne is a pleated kilt, with a 
band of rose silk near the edge. The fillet of 
ribbon on the hair is rose-color. Gray stockings, 
wrought on the sides. : 











|. some tasteful manner, with flowers, birds, butter- 
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FANCY NEEDLE CASES. flies, Cupids, ete. ; and placing a plain piece against 

1 Eee those who enjoy real art work, we can | each decorated piece, bind each two together with 
recommend as a pretty gift to some friend | narrow gold paper cut in a strip and gummed 





a dainty case or fan for the papers of needles | around very neatly. Have a smooth hole punch- 
with which every tasteful lady delights in fur- | ed through the narrow ends—placing all the 
nishing her work-basket. | pieces one upon the other and cutting through 

Cut eight pieces of fine white or tinted Bristol- | the whole.. Arrange a painted side upon the out- 
board two and a half inches long and one and a | side, and the other two within these, then pass 


half wide, sloping gradually down to half an inch, | a doubled silken cord through the holes, and tie 
the top rounded off at the corners into a graceful | it in a knot, holding the parts together like a 
upward curve, then hollowed out in the centre to | fan; to the ends of the cord suspend a large 
admit the fingers and allow the papers of needles | bead or silk tassel. The holes should be cut 
to be drawn out. Paint four of these pieces in | about half an inch from the bottom end. In 
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CARRIAGE COSTUME AND GIRL’S DRESS, 
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painting these pretty souvenirs, color the roses 
and buds with pink made of carmine and wa- 
ter, and shade them with deeper carmine ; blue 
flowers, Prussian blue and water, pale and shaded 
with deeper touches of color. Draw white flow- 
ers in Indian ink and sepia, shading very lightly, 
and make yellow stamens and pistils, with touches 
of yellow about the heart. 

The yellow is yellow ochre or gamboge, shaded 
with burnt sienna. Mauve flowers, used careful- 
ly, impart a bright effect, and are made with car- 
mine and Prussian blue and water, Color all 
leaves first with gamboge (very pale); _ dry, 
sap green, or sap green and Prussian b! 

Make scroll-work yellow with Reteee of In- 
dian ink and sepia, or touches in the shadows 
with burnt sienna. Make birds say with car- 
mine touches on the breast, using a fine brush ; 
the head mauve, touched with burnt sienna; the 
tail mauve and purple blended; the near wing 
golden yellow, shaded with burnt sienna at the 
top, and a strong decided line or band of green 
at the top from the body to the tip; the other or 
off wing pale yellow-green, with a strong band of 
blue down the edges of the tips. Paint the but- 
terflies carmine, with a band of madder brown at 
the edges. 

In making bands for borders, for blue use 
Prussian blue and permanent white, and to im- 
part greater vividness use a mixture of cobalt 
and ultramarine (not French). For pink borders 
mix carmine and white to the desired shade, add- 
ing vermilion on the bright parts. Gray paper 
makes lovely cases; buff with paintings in In- 
dian ink and sepia alone are charming, being very 
chaste and delicate. The cases open like a fan. 
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0G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Autumn Toilette illustrated on page 596 of 
the present Number—viz., Pleated Basque with 
Pointed Yoke, Retroussé Over-Skirt, and Long 
Walking Skirt with Fan—are now ready, and 
will be sent by Mail, prepaid, by the Publishers, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents, Full Lists of our 
Cut Paper Patterns sent free on application. 





0G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich and varied assortment of full-sized 
patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Autumn Toilettes for the Street and House, Au- 
tumn Wrappings, Girls’ and Boys’ Autumn Suits, 
Kitchen Aprons, Lingerie, Toilette Articles, Fancy- 
Work, with choice literary and artistic attractions. 
One page of the Pattern Sheet will be devoted to 
exceptionally rich and beautiful Embroidery De- 
signs for Rugs, Table-Covers, Furniture, Sofa and 
Chair Pillows, Slippers, Baskets, Stands, etc., in 
Berlin-Work or Cross-stitch Embroidery, and 
Colored Embroidery on Linen. 





0G" - Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for September 7 contains a fine double- 
page engraving of the Cathedral at Exeter, Eng- 
land, and other attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for September 14, 





THE DUSTER. 


HE dusters of the fast-fading past de- 
clare that there is no such thing as 
good dusting in the present ; that once dust 
was carefully wiped off with a cloth, a fresh 
part of the cloth being folded over that 
which has been used, till it can be taken 
into the outer air and the accumulated dust 
shaken from it, and the task recommenced ; 
that now a duster is brandished round the 
room, as if to drive out flies, the various 
pieces of furniture are well whipped in turn, 
and when the air of the room is all afloat 
with motes the dusting of chairs and ta- 
bles is done; or else the same farce is per- 
formed by means of a feather broom flour- 
ished here and there with a great show of 
achievement, taking the dust from this spot 
merely to let it settle on that, and always 
leaving as much in the place as there was 
before. “No particle of dust is ever or can 
ever be removed or really got rid of by the 
present system of dusting,” says FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. “Dusting in these days 
means nothing but flapping the dust from 
one part of a room on to another, with doors 
and windows closed. What you do it for I 
can not think. You had much better leave 
the dust alone, if you are not going to take 
it away altogether.” 
<a they “do it for,” it may be said 
reply, is to save trouble, to save time, 
sale avoid bending, fussing, soiling hands, 


and making themselves uncomfortable. It 
takes a certain number of minutes to dust a 
room with a cloth by wiping away the dust 
and shaking the duster out-doors every lit- 
tle while, by seeking it out in corners, 
carved-work, and narrow ledges; the work 
is monotonous, and it makes many people 
feel fidgety or nervous, while the switch- 
ing of the feather broom takes no time at 
all, no trouble, and no exertion to speak of. 
What they do it for, however, is of no con- 
sequence beside the fact that they certainly 
do it; and one of the first things to which 
a young mistress, or the mistress of a new 
servant, has to attend is the correction of 
this bad habit. For if the dust is only 
slapped off the various articles to fall back 
again, it is really better to let it be undis- 
turbed than to stir it up, with all its mis- 
chief, as to stir it up, if it were not to fall 
but to remain suspended in the air, would 
be only to poison us with every respiration ; 
for we all know what poisonous substance 
has been found in the particles of floating 
dust in our apartments, which, if not other- 
wise hurtful, loads the lungs and prevents 
the purification of the blood; for, not to 
speak of the deadly qualities of the dust of 
rooms where there is any suspicion of cop- 
per or arsenic in the wall-hangings, the lint 
of carpets, coverings, and curtains, and the 
infinitesimal portions ofanimal matter cling- 
ing to them, are things admitted to be some- 
what prejudicial to health when taken by 
inhalation. 

In how many houses does the mistress in- 
sist that the bed-chambers shall be properly 
dusted? Yet in those bed-chambers we lie 
helpless and unconscious victims to what- 
ever influences may choose to practice their 
spells upon us during a third of our lives. 
Too often it is taken for granted, the outside 
of things looking as it should, that all the 
rest is in keeping; but eternal vigilance is 
the only price of liberty in any matter of 
health or house-work, as in politics ; and if 
the mistress does not appear upon the scene 
at unexpected times, like the ma chére mére 
of Miss BREMER’s novel, coming down on the 
servants like the Day of Judgment, the maid 
will infallibly shirk a portion of her work : 
the mistress shirking by neglect of inspec- 
tion, why should the maid do better? So 
she will get through her chamber-work by 
tossing the bed together and “slicking off” 
the tops of things wherever she can. Yet 
if one would be in perfect health, the mat- 
tresses as well as the coverings should be 
separated and thrown back from the bed, 
under an open window, in dry weather, 
every day,and three or four times a year 
should be exposed the day long in the sun 
and wind; the bedstead should be wiped 
with a cloth every day in all its cracks and 
chinks and surfaces; the carpet under the 
bed should be swept thoroughly as often as 
twice a week; and if there is no carpet, but 
a floor of polished wood, that should be 
wiped with a moist cloth, to which lint and 
dust will adhere,every morning. Whenever 
it is positively necessary that the beds should 
be made up in a hurry, a good brushing and 
wiping of the mattresses can take the place 
of longer exposure, and sheets and blankets 
that are shaken in the outer air a dozen 
times or so from’a window are perhaps bet- 
ter aired than if merely left idly lying over 
a chair for any length of time. 

Even when thoroughly done, and all as it 
should be,in how many houses is it, again, 
that the sweeping and dusting take place 
at the proper hours? Of course sleeping- 
rooms can not be attended to until they are 
vacated, but parlors, libraries, halls, dining- 
rooms, the greater part of the lower floor, in 
fact, and the passages of the upper ones, 
should all be put into complete order before 
the family come down stairs. Nothing can 
be in worse taste, or indicate more careless 
and irresponsible housekeeping, than the 
disarray of rooms and halls by disordered 
furniture, and brooms brushing along clouds 
of dust, at an hour when rooms and halls 
could be occupied, or when people may be 
ringing at thedoor. Ifservants can not put 
the house in order, so far as that part of the 
work is concerned, before breakfast, they 
should be dismissed, and their situations 
given to those that can ; and whenever they 
do not do it, the fault is apt to lie with the 
mistress who does not demand it. It is nei- 
ther cruelty, unkindness, nor enforcing an 

amount of overwork to demand this, as early 
rising is not injurious, and there are plenty 
of other hours in which compensatory rest 
may be taken. 
In well-regulated families house-work 
goes by clock-work, it is held; but the put- 
together of that clock-work, the keep- 
ing of all the wheels in their fit motion and 
well lubricated, the accommodation of the 
brass and iron, is a work of art and science, 
all the more when it is remembered that 
each one of the wheels has a sad tendency 
to fly from the centre. This is the work 
of the mistress, and her mastery of the ma- 
chinery of her household can be known 








merely by such slight indications as the 


methods and times of her dusting and 
sweeping. They seem trifles to mention or 
to make subjects of admonition ; the male 
eye beholds them, or the casual thinker with- 
out experience considers them,as things of 
course, doing themselves by tradition; but 
while, if well done, a second thought is nev- 
er given them, their omission and neglect 
raise a hue and ery that ruins the repute 
of any housekeeper. 





“POOR WOUNDED NAME!” 
T was pretty young Juliet, inexperienced 
and in love, who thought there was 
nothing in a name. The astute Polonius 
would have assured her that one’s name was 
a matter of much moment, with all the oth- 
er wiseacres in Shakspeare to confirm him. 
For not only does one value a distinguished 
name, a clean name, but one has a certain 
preference for a sequence of musical sylla- 
bles, and perhaps there is not a Stubbs 
among us who would not elect to be a Som- 
erset or a Stratford-de-Redclyfie if the choice 
were given him. 

To most of us our names seem an essential 
and inseparable part of our existence. Yet 
it is only a matter of some seven hundred 
years since our unwashed ancestors discov- 
ered the advantage of such a classification 
at all. Before that time the family label 
was written, by those few highly accom- 
plished family heads who could write at all, 
John John’s-son, or John Fitz-John, which 
meant the same thing; and when they im- 
ported from Normandy, with other foreign 
fashions, the ornament of a double name, 
they set it down in deeds and testaments 
thus: 

De la Chambre 

Robert, 

the family name, written between the lines, 
becoming literally supra nomina or surname 
—the name above. 
The commonalty indeed, from whom most 
of us have probably the honor of descent, 
was slow to accept this innovation, and 
found its simple John or Thomas, Hodge or 
Hugh, quite sufficient for its uses up to the 
fourteenth century. The social manners of 
a people who did not care for surnames must 
have displayed some eccentricities to tem- 
per the pride of their posterity in them. 
Since, however, they did finally bequeath us 
a cognomen, it behooves us to keep it at 
least in as good order as we received it. 
But the tendency of the language to mono- 
syllabic speech constantly threatens this in- 
tegrity, and it is well to see whither this 
vice of elision is leading us. 
For example, many surnames were at first 
borrowed from the saints. St. Paul long 
since became the unorthodox Semple or 
Sample; St. Ebbe degenerated into Tabby, 
and thence into Tabbs; the good St. Au- 
byn shrank to Dobbin; St. Clara to Sin- 
clair, which is fast being metamorphosed 
into Sinkler; while St. Pierre, that stal- 
wart apostle, is remembered as Simper in 
the North and as Yampert in the South. 

Other names were derived from occupa- 
tions, and they, too, are denuded both of 
sound and significance: Le Despenser, the 
steward of the household, is known as 
Spence; Le Gros Veneur, the great hunts- 
man to the Norman dukes, still bears the 
stately sound of Grosvenor, which threatens 
a worse descent, however; De la Chambre, 
the chamberlain, is Chambers in England 
and Chalmers in Scotland. Taillefer, whom 
the Conqueror’s army followed with eager 
steps as he marched before them chanting 
his wild war-songs, has shrivelled into Tol- 
iver and Toule. De Champ survives in 
Shands, Tollemache blushes to be Tollums, 
the stately Molyneux is Mollnuks. The hos- 
pitable beauty of Belle Chére has become 
the unbeautiful Belcher, liquid Cholmonde- 
ly is imprisoned in harsh Chumly, and the 
canonized Theobalds, alas! is vulgar Tipple. 

This process of disintegration is so rapid 
that the proudest Montgomery living may 
well fear to find his grandson and heir a 
Mongum, or a Gummer, or an insignificant 
Mont. When our forefathers disliked their 
form of names they used to slip on another, 
like a more becoming coat, as LUTHER’S 
friend SCcHWARZERD became MELANCHTHON 
(black earth). It would be difficult for us 
to achieve a like reform in this more sophis- 
ticated time. But we can at least pause on 
the downward road. We can cut every per- 

son, however near to us and however wor- 
thy otherwise, who is guilty of such an ab- 
breviation as ’bus for omnibus, or postal for 
postal card, or—ultimate and utter horror! 
—pants for pantaloons. We can refuse to 
speak of the Petro-Paulovskis as Petes. 
Short as is probation, we can spend time 
enough to give their full worth to vowels 
and their due distinctness to consonants. 
PLaTO recommended parents to remember 
that the minds, actions, and successes of 
men depended not on their genius and fate 
only, but also on their names. SOLOMON 
set a high value on a good name. But the 





wisdom of the monarch and the philosophy 


of the sage will go for naught if history is 
to repeat itself, and the race which lacked 
surnames through ignorance should lose 
them through slovenliness. 





MIGHT AND RIGHT. 


E sometimes ask ourselves whether 

women render quite enough gratitude 
to men for all that they have done for them 
so far in the world’s history, lifting them, 
by however slow and gradual process, from 
the condition of the captive slave nearly to 
that of the honored equal. It is true that, 
since men and women are halves of one 
whole, what man does for woman is done for 
himself; but women, unable at first through 
inferior physical strength, and afterward 
through less universally cultivated intelli- 
gence, to help herself, has been obliged to 
owe a debt to the generosity of her master. 
To be sure, it has been but the granting of 
a long series of rights, and it has not all 
been done without agitation and clamor and 
struggle in order to get the subject fairly 
into sight, but it has been done, and we 
must acknowledge that, having the power 
to withhold, it has been noble and magnan- 
imous to grant. 

Doubtless each man of all the legislators 
who have helped in the work has under- 
stood that “man’s inhumanity to man” was 
capable of embracing woman also, has re- 
membered his mother, his daughter, his sis- 
ter, and has wished to put her beyond the 
power of injury. Just as often, however, 
he has forgotten all other emotion than the 
gratification derived from obedience to the 
principles of justice. 

In the state of the savage the principles of 
justice, as we look at it to-day, can hardly be 
said to have existed; when all the gain of life 
depended on strength and muscular agility, 
of which woman at her strongest even then 
could have possessed but an inferior share, 
justice was rendered her by protection. But 
as civilization has developed a social state 
in which woman bears her full proportion 
of the burdens, justice has required that she 
should have her full proportion of the hon- 
ors and rewards. It is in this regard that 
her education has received attention, and 
that whereas the majority of our grand- 
mothers were accomplished women with 
reading, writing, and ciphering, and even 
learned had they mastered the rule of three 
—those women of the Elizabethan era who 
were mistresses of the dead languages be- 
ing merely an exceptional few of the nobil- 
ity, and with still fewer successors in the 
following reigns—now, on the other hand, 
women have attained rights of complete 
education, and annually undergo the ex- 
aminations of Harvard and of the English 
universities, and are refused access to no 
profession or means of livelihood at whose 
gate they choose to knock. Co-equally with 
their opportunities of education, too, has 
been the comfort accorded to women in the 
matter of the ownership of property, and 
where, once being married, women had no 
separate rights in that direction that the 
rest of the world felt bound to respect, they 
are now granted rights in some instances 
exceeding those of their husbands; and 
where a husband could at one time devise 
by will the whole of a wife’s property away 
from her, now throughout the greater por- 
tion of many countries she not only holds 
inalienable rights in her own property, but 
certain rights in that of her husband also. 
We say in that of her husband, but in real- 
ity we question if that property for which 
the wife has toiled in common with the hus- 
band, making home the comfortable base of 
all operations, and lifting every burden pos- 
sible from the broader shoulders, for which 
she has endured deprivations and lain awake 
nights with cares, is not in some measure 
by inherent right the wife’s as well as the 
husband’s. In the fear, however, of not giv- 
ing enough, men even go the length here 
and there of giving too much; and it has 
come to such a pass at last that, while for- 
merly the husband could claim whatever 
wages the wife was willing to earn—Mrs. 
CAROLINE NORTON, for instance, having ex- 
perienced great trouble in that way, not to 
mention a crowd of less distinguished toil- 
ers in less prominent paths—now the hus- 
band can take advantage of the law and 
sequestrate from his creditors their honest 

dues under shelter of his wife’s name. 

But although much of this awakening 
and justice has been done in magnanimity, 
and much more in wisdom, there has been 
a royal and sacred warrant for it all not al- 
ways taken into account. Long ago, before 
the subject had ever raised its head into the 
light, and while women in the mass were 
yet the slaves of the seraglio, a wise old 
writer drew a picture of a worthy wife and 
woman, who not only managed her house- 
hold, rising betimes to give out the day’s 
portion of food and work, examining her 
stores, taking hold of spindle and distaff, 
giving to her poor, and clothing her house- 








hold with double garments and herself with 
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silk and purple, but who went into outside 
operations also—“ She is like the merchants’ 
ships,” he says: “she bringeth her food from 
afar’—who bought the field that pleased 
her fancy, and had it planted with vines 
bought also by her own earnings, made fine 
linen and sold it, and wrought girdles, too, 
for the merchants, all this, be it said, while 
her husband sat among the elders: a woman 
apparently rare in that day, but equalled by 
untold numbers in the present. Yet even 
to such a woman it needed that the kingly 
hand should be extended as a safeguard, and 
that justice should be commanded. “Give 
her,” cried King Sotomon—“ give her of the 
fruit of her hands.” 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


PLEATED BASQUE WITH POINTED YOKE, RETROUSSE 
OVER-SKIRT, AND LONG WALKING SKIRT WITH FAN. 


Pp graceful dress with pleated basque and 
retroussé over-skirt illustrated on page 596, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is now pub- 
lished, is one of the most popular Parisian de- 
signs for fall dresses that may be worn either in 
the house or street. The French modistes use 
this model for various materials—for silks, for 
cashmeres, mohairs, woolen mixtures, and espe- 
cially for the plaid wools that are to be so large- 
ly used this winter. In the original from which 
the illustration was made the material employed 
is India cashmere of hazel-nut brown color, with 
darker «silk for trimming. The new pleated 
basque is far longer than those worn last sea- 
son, and is laid in lengthwise pleats all around, 
not in the front and back merely, but also under 
the arms. These pleats are turned toward the 
middle of the corsage, and this brings a box 
pleat under the arm. The yoke is improved in 
shape by being pointed before and behind; it is 
quite short on the shoulders, and fits the shoul- 
ders smoothly, while the more bulky pleats are 
added below to give graceful fullness to the bust. 
A wide belt of stiff belt ribbon is added, or else 
some stiff lining is covered with the silk used for 
the trimming. Plaid and striped belt ribbons will 
also be used on dresses of plain material. These 
pleated waists will be found pleasantly warm for 
the fall and winter, and their warmth can be in- 
creased by a lining of thin paper muslin in the 
pleated parts, and of thick twilled cotton in the 
yoke ; this also adds to the durability, and indeed 
is necessary to strengthen loosely woven woolen 
goods. The collar of dress material is omitted 
on this French model, but most American ladies 
will prefer to retain a collar of the material or of 
the trimming silk ; in some instances the English 
standing collar with turned-over points is used, in 
others the turned-down Byron collar, and it is not 
considered bad taste to use both. The sleeves are 
close coat shape with a neat cuff. 

The retroussé over-skirt has a long apron with 
simply draped sides and back. The pretty effect 
of bell drapery, like the pointed folds so often 
seen in upholstery, is given to the sides, and the 
back spreads out in a wide curve on the fan train. 
A wide band of silk or of the dress material is 
cut the shape of the lower part of the over-skirt, 
is lined with thin crinoline muslin to stiffen it, 
and is turned upward and sewed in place. Some- 
times the top of this band is piped with two or 
three pipings of silk, but the lower edge is never 
trimmed, as that would spoil the effect, and make 
it too much likean ordinary border. Still another 
pretty way of trimming this retroussé band is that 
of putting a row of large buttons and mock but- 
ton-holes near the upper edge. A band of em- 
broidery or of galloon may be laid near the top, 
or else a standing ruffle will be used as a finish 
for it. The long walking skirt with fan will be 
retained for carriage costumes and for house 
dresses, but a short skirt escaping the ground 
will be added to this over-dress when the suit is 
designed solely for the street. 

One of the prettiest of the newly imported 
plaid suits is made by this pattern. The plaid is 
a regular tartan of the Mackenzie clan, combin- 
ing red, yellow, blue, and green. The pleated 
basque is piped with red and yellow cashmere 
pipings around the edge of the yoke, the collar, 
cuffs, and belt. Small square pockets, also piped, 
are set low down on the hips, holding the pleats 
flatly. The front is closed by flat gilt buttons 
and button-holes. The turned-up band is finished 
at the top with standing loops of red and of yel- 
low satin ribbon, and there are long-looped clus- 
ters of the same down the side seams. The skirt 
is short and round, and is trimmed with a very 
deep kilt-pleated flounce, The hat is of navy 
blue felt, trimmed with Mackenzie plaid velvet and 
an ostrich breast that shows the richly blended 
colors of an India Jashmere shawl, Still anoth- 
er suit in this style is of ‘he new sapphire blue 
camel’s-hair piped with darker blue velvet, and 
trimmed with dark suaded pearl buttons; myrtle 
green cashmeres are piped with light green and 
pale blue silk. 

MEDICIS VELVETS. 


Among the royal velvets imported for bonnets 
and their trimmings one of the novelties is two- 
toned velvet called Medicis. This has satin back 
of one shade with two lengthwise rows of the 
raised velvet pile of contrasting shade, forming 
stripes. The India cashmere feathers are made 
up of small bits taken from the breast, neck, and 
wings of various birds, and massed together in 
the colors of India shawls. 


FALL WRAPS, 


The earliest importations of fall wraps show 
sacques or coats for plain garments for general 
‘wear, and mantles for dressy wraps. The new 
loosely woven cloths called coatings, containing 
several colors blended into one, will be made into 
‘eut-away coats for carly fall weather, and very 





simply trimmed. India cashmere and camel’s- 
hair cloths will be chosen for mantles; black, 
steel gray, and dark blue will be the colors used. 
The trimmings will be marabout passementeries 
as fluffy as feathers, yet made of silk, and some- 
times brightened by beads or ornamented with 
tiny pendent drops, balls, and buttons. These 
will form the headings for pleated laces and for 
the new flambeau fringes of crimped tapes twist- 
ed in spiral shapes, like so many small corkscrews. 

Merchants differ about the use of beads. They 
all think fine jet will be worn again, but more 
carefully than of late, but they differ about retain- 
ing the rainbow and garnet beads. Very hand- 
some inlaid buttons are being imported in colors 
to match costumes. Very small jet buttons will 
be sold by the gross for trimming a single dress 
of black silk or of wool. 


FALL SHAWLS. 


Heavy square shawls for early fall use have 
the smooth centre of black, brown, or gray, with 
a broad bourette or other rough-figured border 
in which appear the gay colors of India cash- 
meres, Others are all of one color, and are fin- 
ished with handsomely plaited fringe, and on some 
the deep fringe is in bright Scotch plaid colors. 
The reversible shawls, different on each side, are 
very thick and warm. Striped shawls have richly 
shaded borders. The travelling shawls, long, fine, 
and soft, are in clan tartans, and are most liked 
in combinations of green and blue. 


PERSIAN BROCADES, ETC. 


Intricately blended Persian colors and designs 
are brought out in the new brocaded silks for fall. 
The colors are very rich and dark for the back- 
ground, and are brilliantly lighted with pale tints 
of yellow, blue, and rose. Grenat, which is very 
dark garnet, is the favorite color for the ground, 
and in almost every piece shown there are dots, 
threads, and sometimes leaves of the palest shades 
of blue; there is also a great deal of bronze 
shading, of old gold, and of prune-color. These 
fabrics are to make stately dresses for dinner 
parties and for the house. 

The black figured velvets are very elegant for 
carriage costumes and for full-dress toilettes. 
They are really brocades with the figures raised 
in velvet pile, while the groundwork is satin. 


-There are also colored brocaded velvets all of one 


shade, and still others have a chiné ground of 
beige, blue, or old gold, while the raised figures 
are brown, blue, or black. 

For wedding dresses are white velvet brocades 
on satin grounds of the richest qualities. The 
velvet flowers are of deep mossy pile, and sug- 
gest white moss-roses. For evening dresses is 
white satin brocaded with a small figure in colors, 
such as pink roses, cream-colored ostrich plumes, 
or pale blue palm leaves. 

Silks for lower skirts of brocaded costumes 
have inch-wide satin stripes of self-color, or else 
of shaded tints to match the grounds of the bro- 
cades. 

FOR MORNING WRAPPERS. 


A novelty for morning wrappers is a very fine 
quality of flannel, which is called camel’s-hair 
flannel. It is in the dark colors now worn in 
stripes on white ground; the most effective 
shaded stripes are grenat, blue, bronze, gray, or 
black. For still handsomer wrappers is loosely 
twilled cashmere in stripes of Persian colors and 
various Oriental designs. This is so loosely woven 
that the large threads look like separate stitches, 
and the whole fabric has the appearance of em- 
broidery. There are also plain Indian cashmeres 
in designs for wrappers with borders of gay Scotch 
plaids. Prune, garnet, sapphire, bottle green, and 
ashes-of-roses are the colors of plain cashmeres 
now being made up as wrappers at the furnishing 
houses, 

THE TARTANS. 


The plaids most largely imported for ladies’ 
short walking dresses are of dark grave colors, 
arranged in what merchants call fancy plaids— 
meaning that they belong to no special clan. 
These will probably be most popular here, but 
Parisiennes have a caprice this season for wear- 
ing the regular Scotch clan tartans that Worth 
has been making all summer for Exposition dress- 
es. In these tartans every line, bar, and color 
follows a design that has been in use for genera- 
tions, and which is never varied. The tartans 
that are most used in Paris are the Forty-second, 
with its combination of blue and green, the Ar- 
gyll plaid, the gay Mackenzie tartan, with lines of 
red and yellow amid blue and green, the Forbes, 
the Malcolm, and the Macleod. In the pleated 
waists and kilt skirts of short suits these plaids 
are disposed in most effective ways ; sometimes 
a certain bright part of each plaid is brought out 
on top of each kilt pleat, or a single broad square 
forms the yoke, the cuffs, or the pocket of the 
dress. The only trimmings are buttons and pip- 
ings. Flat gilt buttons the color of the yellow 
Etruscan gold, and engraved like pure gold, are 
used on plaid dresses. The belts are wide—in- 
deed, rather too wide to be becoming to the fig- 
ure—and are fastened by square gilt buckles. 


HINTS ABOUT FALL DRESSES. 


The merchants who have returned from Paris 
are unanimous on one matter at least: they all 
speak with enthusiasm of the short walking dress, 
and of the graceful designs in which it will be 
brought out this fall. The short skirt is by no 
means to be confined to the pleated kilt, which 
will be most used for plaids; this skirt is heavy 
when made of winter goods, and consequently 
many ladies will use instead the round gored 
skirt, cut short enough to clear the ground. For 
the waist double-breasted coats will be worn, 
fastened by from three to six buttons, and cut 
away at the top and below the waist line to show 
a vest of different material. Dealers show vari- 
ous materials that are designed especially for 
vests, such as corduroys, quaint small-figured 





brocades, and Oriental stripes. For the house, 
dress skirts will be longer and wider, with the 
fullness forming paniers and bouffant effects. 
Conservative ladies will be sorry to give up the 
graceful princesse dresses, hence they will be 
more abundantly trimmed with drapery in the 
way of scarfs and aprons, to give them an ap- 
pearance of fullness. Polonaises of new design 
are shown, and there are basques with over- 
skirts, and others with a single skirt trimmed to 
simulate an over-skirt. Two materials will be 
used again in new combinations, and the eco- 
nomical reader will be glad to know that most 
of the dresses of last season can be remodelled 
easily and without great expense. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; James M‘Orgxry & Co. ; and Bat- 
LaRD & HaLiey. 





PERSONAL. 


Princess BISMARCK, as recently sketched, has 

reserved all the simplicity of her youth. She 
8 a perfect specimen, in the best sense of the 
word, of the German Hausfrau (housewife). She 
is very quiet, bears her honors as the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, holds fast by the old 
friends of humbler days, and has but one great 
object in life—to make her husband and children 
happy. She cares for them in a peaceful, moth- 
erly way; and her serenity and patience, which 
have always secured for BISMARCK a quiet home, 
have certainly contributed to his success through 
life. ‘*She it is,’’ he once said to a friend, *‘ who 
has made me whatI[am.” They have three chil- 
dren—Mariz£, HERBERT, and Witi1aM. Her- 
BERT is his father’s private secretary; WILLIAM 
has studied for the bar. Both will enter Parlia- 
ment this year. 

—We know from personal inquiry at one of 
the leading life-insurance offices in this city that 
the average longevity has considerably increased 
in the United States during the last fifty years, 
owing chiefly to the = diffusion of home 
comforts, better ventilation and drainage, and 
better methods in medical practice; but it is 
only once in a week or two that we meet a 
well-authenticated centenarian, like Miss Susan 
Kemper, who celebrated the one-hundred-and- 
first anniversary of her birth at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 15th of August. She is a sister 
of the late Episcopal Bishop Kemper, of Wis- 
consin, and of the wife of the late Samvugt Sirt- 
GREAVES, minister to England under President 
Apams. Another still more remarkable case of 
longevity is that of Mrs. PueBg Haey, of North 
Pownal, Vermont, who has just died at the age 
of one hundred and five, her husband having died 
many years ago at the age of ninety. She has 
three boys living, the youngest of whom is over 
eighty. But most wonderful of all is the case 
of Mrs. Mary Wamp.ter, of Dayton County, 
Ohio, who died in the infirmary there, aged one 
hundred and seventeen years. She had been an 
inmate of the institution forty-one years, and 
was seventy-six when admitted. 

—Mrs. MarGcaret Turpey, of Flushing, Long 
Island, celebrated her one-hundred-and-ninth 
birthday on the 14th of August. Her aye is well 
authenticated, and she is bright and ‘chirpy” 
as one of her grandchildren. To a Sun reporter, 
who called on her birthday, she said: “I was 
born in County Roscommon, Ireland, on the 14th 
day of August, 1769. To-day is my birthday, 
and, glory to God! barring the hot weather, I 
am real spy et. Sure I am an old woman in- 
deed, and if I didn’t know better, I’d be think- 
ing God had clean forgotten me. Oh, I can get 
round as well almost as ever, but for the last 
eight months I do be so grieving that I don’t 
seem to take any interest in things.” Mrs. Tur- 
PEY’s granddaughter, a pleasant lady of fifty or 
thereabouts, who was engaged in some little 
household duty in the room, explained: ‘* When 
granny came to this country, she brought one 
of her grandchildren, then a little boy, with her. 
He died a few months ago, and as he had always 
been a pet of the old lady, she took it very much 
to heart, and has seemed to exert herself less 
than usual, although her appetite remains good, 
and she is not visibly failing.” Her hearing is 
acute, her hair not so white as that of many a 
person of eighty. Her health is quite up to the 
average, and her habits are exceedingly regular 
and temperate. She makes it her boast that she 
never used tobacco or liquor. In her freedom 
from the decrepitude usual to age, and her gen- 
eral sprightliness, she reminds one of Hoop’s 
old lady, who 

“lived to be a hundred and ten, 
And died of a fall from a cherry-tree then.” 

—Mrs. RacHEL Hicks died a few days since at 
Westbury, Long Island, at the age of ninety. 
She was a prominent member of the Society of 
Friends. er father was the late GIDEON Ska- 
MAN, of Westbury, and she lived and died on the 
farm of her family, which was purchased from 
the Indians over 200 oo ago. Many years ago 
she travelled extensively, at her own expense, 
through the Western and Middle States, seek- 
ing to extend the tenets of her faith. 

—‘‘Henri Greville’ is the nom de plume of 
Madame Em1Le Durand, who is now one of the 
literary celebrities of France. One of her slight- 
est efforts has just been crowned by the Acad- 
emy, and one or more of her tales have been 
translated into all the tongues of Europe. She 
is a comfortable-looking lady of thirty-five, and 
a most agreeable talker. In her varied experi- 
ence she has seen a good deal of the ups and 
downs of life, but has now settled down, as she 
says, ‘to making her three novels of a year.” 
Her husband is the Paris correspondent of a St. 
Petersburg paper, and incidentally a painter. 

—One of the notable in the House of Com- 
mons is Mr. Ropert Lowe, who after acting as 
private tutor at Oxford went to Australia, prac- 
ticed law, and for seven years was a member of 
the Colonial Council. He then returned to Eng- 
land and obtained a seat in Parliament, at the 
same time contributing largely to the daily press. 
Mr. Lows is six feet two inches high, of medium 
stoutness, which is relieved by an erect pose 
and rather long | In complexion he is of 
the albino type. His hair is a flossy white, and 

worn somewhat long. His eyes are aided by the 
most powerful microscopic glasses. His feat- 
ures are irregular in the anatomical tripartite di- 
vision, his nose being the disturbing member as 
to equal length. He wears no beard, but his 
smiling face, like charity, covereth many defects. 
His perfect humor and true politeness 


make him universally liked, for he has a singu- 








larly striking youthfulness or freshness of man- 
ner and conversation that wins you unconscious- 
ly toward him. In appearance, in thought, and 
in expression Mr. Lowe is a decidedly original 
man. Heis a ripe classical scholar, and his per- 
sonal and political integrity, his manly, frank 
independence, his suavity, as well as his great 
and varied sound intelligence, mark him as one 
of the men of the times. 

—Madame Mante Rozg, the prima donna, sang 
in the Methodist church at Saratoga Springs on 
Sunday evening, August 18. Madame is a French- 
woman anda Roman Catholic. It was her “ first 
appearance”’ before a Methodist audience, and 
— the first time in America that a prima 

onna of the opera has lent the magic of her 
voice to the beautiful hymus of CuarLes and 
JOHN WESLEY. 

—Miss BrRaDDON (Mrs. MAXWELL) has a thor- 
oughly English face and figure. She is stout, 
and has a kindly face, with a nose inclining to 
retroussé, and a fine forehead, from which her 
pretty hair is carelessly pushed away. She is 
exceedingly pleasant, but unromantic in appear- 
ance; she looks the capable head of the house- 
hold more than the writer of fiction. 

—Miss Evgenia Mora@an has resigned the pro- 
fessorship of Latin and Greek in Vassar College 
to take that of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
Wellesley. She is a daughter of Professor Mor- 
GAN, of Oberlin, in which college she was edu- 
cated. Wellesley has now three lady professors 
from Oberlin. 

—Miss Be.ie M. PaTTERson, a granddaughter 
of ex-President ANDREW JOHNSON, graduated 
with distinction at the recent Commencement 
¥ oe Woman’s College at Binghamton, New 

ork. 

—Mrs. Georce B. Emerson, of Boston, who 
died on the 14th of August, was one of those 
good women whose virtues should be emulated 
as well as perpetuated. She was eighty years old, 
and was widely known for her private wealth 
and large, unostentatious charity. At her house 
extra food was daily cooked for the poor, and 
she paid the rent of many poor women. She 
was from a Quaker family in New Bedford. 

—A woman of Steele County, Minnesota, had 
her husband and son killed by lightning five 
years ago. She married again, and her second 
lord was killed by lightning a few days ago. 
Indeed, both husbands were very much struck 
with her. 

—M. Tarnz, the French author, takes for his 
models MacauLay and Froupe. He hasa slight 
opinion of PrEescotr and Mor ey, to which, as 
good Americans, we must submit. His wife has 
weekly receptions, but beyond this he goes little 
into society. He is fifty years old, and made, 
some sixteen years ago, in respect to rank and 
wealth and amiable and intellectual qualities of 
his wife, a very brilliant marrixnge. He is a par- 
ticularly courteous and cordial man. Often he 
has been urged by friends who have been in 
America to visit the United States, both with a 
view to repair his somewhat shattered health, 
and to write a book about us after the manner 
of his Notes on England. He always says he will 
do so, and it is probable that upon the comple- 
tion of the great work of which the third and 
last volume is now nearly finished, he and Ma- 
dame TaINE will set sail for our shores. 

—The latest discovery made by the London 
— about the Disrag.i family is that the 

rime Minister’s grandfather was connected 
with, if not a partner in, the house now Messrs, 
Ciark, AnsteD, & Co., fruit brokers, Mincing 
Lane. The name of DisRag.t may still be seen 
on the books of the firm. The grandfather of 
the earl bought a life-annuity of the corporation, 
which he received until his death. The balance 
due to his estate was paid to Lord BEACONSFIELD, 
whose signature, together with that of his father, 
can still be seen in the books of the chamber- 
lain’s office, Guildhall. 

—A young man pleasantly spoken of among 
his acquaintance as ‘“‘ JIMMY GREENOUGH”’ is a 
clerk on the steamer Helena, plying on the Upper 
Missouri. He is a great-grandson of Sir JamEs 
GREENOUGH, of England, and a few days since 
received a letter from his mother in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, saying that she had come into 
possession for him of $2,500,000 from Sir Jamzs’s 
estate. Nevertheless the river-loving JAMES says 
he will serve out his season in buffeting the bil- 
lows of those Western waters. 

—On the 26th of July the Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of Hayti, a colored man as black as 
any West Indian bishop could be, preached in 
Westminster Abbey, from Matthew, xx. 23: ‘Ye 
shall drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized 
with the baptism that I am baptized with: but to 
sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine 
to give, but it shall be given to them for whom 
it is prepared of my Father.’? The sermen is 
said to have been earnest and scholarly, and the 
appearance of the negro in the pulpit of the 
venerable Abbey, where THomas A Becket and 
Wotsey and scores of other fathers combined 
piety with politics, was quite an event. In fact, 

ne was the first colored bishop who ever preach- 
ed in that edifice. 

—With here and there a notable exception, 
there were few literary men up to the time of 
JOHNSON who were able to secure consideration 
in official life. Now, however, in Europe, as in 
this country, literary ability, combined with prac- 
tical sense and administrative capacity, seldom 
fails to force a recognition. In England Grr- 
BERT A Becket, of the London Punch staff, 
made an excellent stipendiary London magis- 
trate; Hannay, of the Edinburgh Courant (editor 
of Pog’s works), was made consul at Barcelona; 
G. P. R. James and Cuartes Lever (Charles 
O Malley, etc.) held consular offices in Italy; 
MITCHELL, of the Morning Post, was consul-gen- 
eral at St. Petersburg; ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
of the Hraminer, and author of three or four 
works, SAMUEL WARREN (Ten Thousand a Year), 
Joun Forster (Life of Goldsmith and Charles 
Dickens), and Tom Tay tor, dramatic author, 
were all — to lucrative and responsible 
offices in England. Creasy (Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles) was raised to the Bench; CHARLES Puiz- 
Lips (Life of Curran, etc.) was made Insolvent 
Commissioner; J. W. Kaye (Afghanistan, The 
Sepoy War, etc.) died Political Secretary at the 
India Office; Lord Durrerin (High Latitudes, 
etc.) has not made a bad Governor-General ; and 
Lord Lyrron (Owen Meredith) has been as suc- 
cessful as Viceroy of India as his father (Lady of 
Lyons, Pelham, ete.) was conspicuous in the 
House of Lords and as Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. Macavu.ay’s literary work, equally with 
his two- good speeches, procured him office in 
India and England, to say nothing of the peerage, 
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Crochet Reenies for 


Coverlets, Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue square Fig. 1 is work- 
ed with white cotton, and is 
crocheted 
with red Turkish cotton as 
The 
is worked with 
These 
squares were shown in the 
572 of the 
last number: of the Bazar, 
full 
manner 


run with braid 
seen in the illustration. 
square Fig. 2 
white cotton only. 
coverlet on page 


contains a 
of the 


which also 
description 
of working. 


Monogram. 


Tus monogram is worked 
with red and white Turkish 
tent 


cotton in satin and 


stitch. 


Embroidered Towels. 


Holbein-Work, Vienna 


Cross Stitch, and 
Double Satin Stitch, 
Figs. 1-4, 


TueseE towels, which Figs. 


Tyra enwneer 


WN 


a 


NAY 


1 and 3 show in reduced 
size, are made of 
white Turkish towel- 


ling, bordered with 
closely woven strips 
four inches and a half 
deep, and edged with 
knotted fringe. The 
close strips are trim- 
med with embroidery. 
Fig. 2 shows a section 
of the border for the 


towel Fig. ag The 
stitches which serve 
to connect the leaves 


are worked in Vienna 
cross stitch and Hol- 
bein-work with blue 
cotton, and the leaves 
are worked with. red 
cotton in a similar 
manner. In the mid- 
dle foundation figures 
the dark stitches are 
worked with red and 
the light stitches with 
blue cotton. For the 
middle initial in the 
monogram on 

the towel Fig. 


1 use blue 
and for the 
other initials 
red cotton. 
This mono- 
gram was 


shown in full 
size by Fig. 2 
on page 572 
of the last 
number of the 
Bazar. Inthe 
border for the 
towel Fig. 3, 


which is 
shown by Fig. Stag 
4, work the Fig. 2. 


middle part of 
the cross figures with pale 
stitch. 


—Deta or Pittow Rott, Fic, 1. 


blue cotton in double satin 


The branches of these figures are worked in 


the same stitch with red cotton, and the stems in Hol- 


bein-work. 
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For the rest of the embroidery in Vienna 
cross stitch use pale blue cotton. 
borders and the monogram in the towel Fig. 3 
(which is shown in full size on page 572 of the 
last number of the Bazar) are worked with red 
and blue cotton in Holbein-work, double satin 
stitch, and Vienna cross stitch. 
the embroidery knot the fringe with the length- 
wise threads, working transposed double knots, 
as shown by Figs. 4 and 5 of the tidy on page 
of the Bazar. 


The narrow outside 


After finishing 
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Fig. 1.—Emprowrrep Towrt.—Ho pet-Work, VIENNA 
Cross Strrcu, anp DovsLE Sarin Sritcu. —[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Nicut-cLotues Case.—[See F 
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Fig. 2. 


Port Russe Emprowery.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Emsroiwwerep Towet.—Ho.sein-Work, VIENNA 
Cross Stircy, anp DousLe Satin Srrrcu. —[See Fig. 4.] 





Pillow Roll.—Crochet 
and Point Russe Em- 
broidery.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 


Tue cover for this pillow 
roll is composed of two 
wide and two narrow strips, 
the former being worked 
with blue and beige-colored 
zephyr worsted in Afghan 
stitch, and the latter with 
brown zephyr worsted in 
single crochet, on which is 
crocheted a raised design 
of double crochet. The 
strips are embroidered, be- 
sides, in point Russe with 
brown and blue chenille 
and with yellow and blue 
filling silk. For the wide 
strips, which are worked 
crosswise, make a founda- 
tion of 20 st. (stitch) with 
blue worsted, and work in 
Afghan stitch, which con- 
sists of pattern rows com- 
posed each of 2 rounds— 
1 round going forward, in 
which the st. are taken up, 
and 1 round going back, in 
which they are cast 
off. 1st-—12th pr. 
(pattern row).—With 
blue worsted work 
always 1 st. on each 
st. 13th pr—8 st. 
with blue, 4 st. with 
beige-colored, and 8 
st. with blue worsted. 
14th pr.—7 st. with 
blue, 6 st. with beige- 
colored, and 7 st. 
with blue worsted. 
15th pr.—é6 st. with 
blue, 8 st. with beige- 
colored, and 6 st. 
with blue worsted. 
16th-19th pr.—5 st. 
with blue, 10 st. with 
beige-colored, and 5 
st. with blue worsted. 
20th-22d pr. — Like 
the 15th-13th pr. in 
reversed order. Re- 
peat five times the 
3d-22d pr., then once 
more the Ist~12th pr. 
Work the chenille 
stitches and 
point Russe 
embroidery, 
always alter- 
nately work- 
ing one figure 
with brown 
chenille and 
yellow _ silk 
and the fol- 
lowing figure 
with blue 
chenille and 
blue filling 
silk. The 
design for this embroidery was shown in full size on page 
572 of the last number of the Bazar. For the narrow 
strips (see Fig. 2), which are likewise worked crosswise, 
make a foundation of 8 st., and going back and forth on 
these, always turning the work, crochet as follows: Ist 
round,—Pass over the next st., 7 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 7 st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain 
stitch), 7 7 8c. on the upper veins of the next 7 
st. in the preceding round. 3d round (right side 
of the work).—1 ch., twice alternately 2 se. on 
the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the lower vein of the middle st. 
in the 1st round, but before working off the up- 
per vein take up 1 st. from the next st. in the 
preceding round, and work this off together 
with the upper vein before mentioned, then 1 
sc. on the next st. in the preceding round. 4th 
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2.—Box ror Nicut-cLorues Case, Fic. 1. 



























































Fig. 2—Borper ror Towst, Fic, 1. 



























































































































Fig. 4.—Borper ror Towet, Fic. 3. 
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round.—Like the 2d round. 5th round.—1 ch., 3 se. on the next 3 st., 1 de. 
on the upper veins of the next de. in the 3d round, not working off the upper 
veins, however, take up 1 st. from the next st. in the preceding round, with 
both st. on the needle work 1 de. on the upper veins of the 2d de. in the 3d 
round, working off the upper veins together with the st. on the needle, 3 sc. 





ion cut of card-board one piece six inches square, and cover it on both sides 
with white satin over an interlining of wadding. This cushion is edged all 
around with a border worked on white crépe lisse, of which Fig. 2 shows a 
full-sized section. Having transferred the design to the material, work the 

















Fig. 1.—Percate Daess.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.} 
Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 

on the hext 3 

st. in the pre- 





ceding round, 
Repeat always 
the 2d -— 5th 
rounds until 
the requisite 
length has 
been obtained. 
With brown 
chenille work 
the stitches 
shown by Fig. 
2. Join the 
strips with a 
round of single crochet worked with blue 
filling silk, letting the ends project in a 
length equal to their width (so that points 
are formed, which in closing the cover are 
fitted into each other and joined with single 
crochet). The finished cover is fastened 
over a bolster seventeen inches and a half 
long and twelve inches in circumference, 
which is filled with curled hair. Furnish 
the pillow roll with the cord, which is finish- 
ed on the ends with tassels. 


Cravat End.—Point Lace 


Fig. 1.—Monoera. 
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Fig. 3.—Monoeram. 





embroidery in 
satin and tent 
stitch with 
pale blue silk 


floss, and edge 


the border 
with button- 
hole stitch 


scallops. The 
seam made by 
setting on the 
border (which 
is slightly 
gathered) is 
covered with 
pleated blue 
satin ribbon 
and a leaf ruche of similar ribbon. The 
centre of the cushion is trimmed with a 
rosette composed of loops of blue satin 
ribbon. To fasten the cushion on the bot- 
tom of the case, furnish each corner of the 
cushion underneath the border with an 
elastic braid covered with blue satin rib- 
bon, and laid in a loop on the end, which 
is drawn over a button set on the under 
side of the bottom. Loops and ends of 


Fig. 2.—MonoGraM. 






Embroidery. 

To work this cravat end transfer the de- 
sign to linen, baste on Brussels net, and 
along the outlines run on plain and different 
kinds of medallion point lace braid. The plain braid is gathered in 
the curves and turned down at the corners. Fasten the braid on the 
foundation in tent 
stitch with fine 

| or or ow oy wey We | thread, for the 

aVavsVaVarvavaviava woo run a ee 

rf) coarse cotton, 

A A ne aii overcast it in 
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tent stitch with fine 
thread. Work the 


blue satin ribbon finish the corners on the 
Fig. 2.—Borper For outside. 
Movcnorr Cass, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Borper ror 
Key Basket, Fie, 1. : 
_ Percale Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus dress is made of brown and white figured percale, and con- 
sists of a skirt, over-skirt, and basque. The skirt is trimmed on the 
bottom with a side- 
pleated ruffle. The 
trimming for the 
over-skirt, which is 
fastened on the 
skirt, is composed 
of folds and 
striped borders. 








Fig. 1.—Crocnet Frince ror Dresses, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 


lace stitches 
and wheels 
with fine 
thread, cut 
away the net 
underneath, 
and finish the 
edge of the 
cravat end 
with picot 
braid. 


Mouchoir 
Case, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

For the 
bottom of 
this case cut 
of card-board 
a _— four-cor- 
nered piece 
nine inches 
and three- 
quarters in 
diameter, and 
cover it with 
white satin 
on both sides, 
underlaying 
the upper part 
with thin wad- 





Fig. 1.—Movucuoir Case.—[See Fig. 2. 


The basque 
is trimmed 
in the same 
manner. 


Key Bas- 
ket, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tuts wick- 
er-work key 
basket is 
painted white. 
The upper 
edge, the han- 
dle, and the 
feet are of 
gilded cane 
rods. The 
trimming for 
the basket 
consists of a 
erépe lisse 
ruffle three 
inches and 
three-quarters 
wide, under- 
laid with red 
satin. This 
ruffle is em- 
broidered. in 
the design 


YARIS 
. ee Vee. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Frince ror Dresses, 
WRAPPINGS, ETC. 
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Fig. 2. For the flowers and buds use red silk 
floss, and work them in satin stitch, The stems 
and sprays are worked in tent stitch and in point 
Russe with shaded fawn-colored silk floss. The 
button-hole stitch scallops on the outer edge are 
worked with similar silk. The seam made by 
setting on the trimming piece is covered with 
ruches of red satin ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide. On the handle are set bows of sim- 
ilar ribbon. 





SUNFLOWERS. 
Tuey blossom brightly, straight and tall, 
Against the mossy garden wall, 
Beneath the poplar-trees ; 
The sunbeams kiss each golden face, 
Their green leaves wave with airy grace 
In fresh September’s breeze. 


On one fair disk of gold and brown 
A purple butterfly lights down ; 
A sister blossom yields 
Her honey store, content to be 
A late provider for the bee, 
Flown here from clover fields. 


Each dawning day, when climbs the sun, 

And steadfast till his course is run, 
These royal blossoms raise 

Their grand, wide-opened, golden eyes 

To watch his journey through the skies, 
Undaunted by his blaze. 


The butterfly may sleep or soar, 
The bee may steal their honey store, 
But still the flowers gaze on, 
With burning looks of changeless love, 
Toward the day-god, high above, 
Until the day is gone. 


Fair maid beside the garden wall, 

Thy lithe form copies, straight and tall, 
The sunflower’s stately grace: 

The golden tresses of thine hair, 

Like sunfiower rays, do weave a fair 
Bright halo round thy face. 


And through their shadows looking down, 
We find thine eyes of softest brown 
Like sunflower centres are; 
We watch thee standing in the bloom, 
The God-given sunflower of our home, 
Yet meek as evening’s star! 


Ah, watching thus, high thoughts arise, 
Deep thoughts, that fill our time-worn eyes 
With fearful, hopeful tears. 
God give thee sunshine on thy way! 
God crown thy happy summer day 
With peaceful autumn years! 


In due time coming, on thy breast 

Love’s purple butterfly may rest, 
And nestle close to thee; 

And ere thy summer-time is o’er, 

Thy sweetness may yield honey store 
For life’s brown working bee. 

But evermore, though love should come 

And fold his pinions in thine home, 
Lift thy calm gaze above: 

Mark thou the sunflower’s constant eye, 

And follow through life’s changing sky 
The sun of faith and love. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LXXXV.—{ Continued.) 
OF BEING WORTH ONE’S WEIGHT IN SILVER. 








MEANWHILE, upon the way home, Mr. Elsynge 
called upon Dr. Hunter, and took that patient 
professional gentleman with him. The doctor 
had always held to the opinion that if he waited 
with patience some stranger from distant parts 
might benefit by his skill, it being a matter of cer- 
tainty that nothing would ever happen to the 
Sleperton and Seaborough people; and the lady 
who presided over the Elsynge housekeeping at- 
tended to the comfort of the poor sufferer, with 
many an ejaculation of tender sympathy and ad- 
miring interest. The doctor sat upon one side of 
the bed with grave solicitude, Mr. Elsynge upon 
the other, looking with anxiety toward Dr. Hunter 
for an opinion. The doctor da profound 
ly learned and scientific air, appearing slightly 
troubled, while deeply impressed with the respon- 
sibility of the case. Dr. Hunter, as the leading 
practitioner of Seaborough, did not immediately 
offer an opinion; medical men of any eminence 
think a long time before speaking. Then Dr. 
Hunter said, “There is no cause for apprehen- 
sion; these intermittent periods of semicon- 
scious suffering will pass away. At present it is 
mere speculation to prophesy, tut I think I may 
assure you that the issue will de favorable to the 
patient. Tomy mind her constitution is too frag- 
ile for any arduous exertion , perfect rest, abso- 
lute quietness, exclusion of irritants, such as to- 
bacco smoke and oranges, which recall by the pun- 

ney of their scent the atmosphere of the circus. 

little brandy and water ~ow, and some warmed 
milk later on, and the mixture tout I will send to 
be taken about every three hones, and you will, by 
this time to-morrow evening, se: a remarkable 
change for the better.” 

Fortunately nothing very serious had occurred, 
as Dr. Hunter knew perfectly well, merely a dizzi- 
ness, faintness, and the shocx to tre system, con- 
sequent upon her fall; sc, as the doctor said, rest 
and quiet, and the kind nursing of her new friends, 
would, all being well, go far toward restoring her 
to health. 

In the morning Mr. and Mrs. Ringdom paid an 
early visit to their pupil, as they described her. 
Mr. Elsynge received them in the breakfast-room, 
and while Mrs. Ringdom accompanied the house- 
keeper to the bedside, an interesting transaction 
oceurred down stairs. It arose in this way: The 
circus proprietor was attracted by the resplen- 
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dent testimonial, with its massive horses in silver, 
and gentlemen of the chase in silver, the um- 
brageous silver foliage, and rippling stream over 
rocks of silver, and being a disciple of effect, was 
so struck by the tout of the entire ar- 
rangement that he stood before it speechless, 
hands on hips, head first on one side and then on 
the other, and at last exclaimed, to the exceeding- 
ly amused owner, “ This is a tableau of magnifi- 
cence, Sir! A—tableau—of—magnificence !” 

“ Yes, it’s a handsome piece, isn’t it? Cost a 
lot of money, I believe.” 

“That I know it did: never saw any thing that 
took my fancy as this does.” This Mr. Ringdom 
said with genuine sincerity, and since it was more 
horse than harp, it was very likely to be a pre- 
eminent attraction to his fancy. 

And now an idea, bright as the testimonial, 
flashed upon the heir to Froggypond. With his 
accustomed coolness and indifference to conse- 
quences he seized his opportunity and said, 

“T will treat you with open-hearted candor, 
Mr. Ringdom, and submit an exchange, I’ve tak- 
en a strong fancy to your pretty pupil, you've tak- 
en a strong fancy to my piece of plate. If you are 
content to leave her with me for good, she shall 
be well and honorably cared for, and you are wel- 
come to yonder specimen of the silversmith’s ar- 
tistie workmanship.” Having said which, the 
speaker sauntered indolently to the window, and 
poked at a gold-fish with his richly chased pencil- 
case. 

Mr. Ringdom thought this one of those gold and 
silver jests gentlemen in society are addicted to 
when the humor takes them, and he remarked, 
“T think I should have the best of the exchange, 
Sir.” 

“Never mind; that’s my look-out. If you're 
agreeable, say so, and sit down at the table and 
write out the transfer. I will send my servant 
round to your place for the agreement, or indent- 
ures, or whatever else binds this poor child to 
the life which, according to learned medical opin- 
ion, she is any thing but fitted for, and which she 
cordially hates, as I can gather from the painful 
moaning when she is unconscious.” 

Mr. Ringdom deliberated. He had no dovbt 
whatever that she would escape at the first op- 
portunity; he knew better than Mr. Elsynge how 
cordially she hated the life, and there was truth 
in the remark concerning her strength. Still, it 
is probable Mr. James Ringdom would never have 
yielded but for that glittering and costly exchange. 

“Done!” he said, and sat down at the table and 
wrote out the contract. Mr. Elsynge, the more 
unmoved of the two, was nevertheless hugely de- 
lighted to have disposed of the testimonial to such 
profitable account, and his risible faculties were 
in a state of elation when he thought of what 
would be said by “our dear friend Sticky,” and 
the dear friends of that dear friend. “ They'll 
never invite me to wear the chain of office any 
more,” thought the heir, with grim satisfaction. 

Cross-purposes still. Here, in one part of the 
land, the Minister is pleading for this little mor- 
tal’s future, while in another she is bartered for 
a piece of plate, and taken under the protection 
of a wealthy and, as it fortunately happened, hon- 
orablegentleman. Whata tapestry is life! How 
interwoven the dark with the light! Thus far 
there was more of dark than light in this poor 
child’s brief story, and a darkness made up of so 
much misery and grief as is not often endured in 
a young life; yet we are told that from disease 
the pearl is formed, and from the earth ariseth 
the lily. Some of the poems of the world have 
stood in calm, sweet power, no matter if without 
other poems to support and carry them onward 
with the help of companionship ; there are living 
poems which neither time nor man, cross-pur- 
poses nor thwarted hopes, have any power to spoil. 
The plaintiveness of a soul sighing itself forth 
in music never was and never will be disregarded 
for all time: the song and sigh are twined a while, 
but not for long. 

And what now will become of “ Walter’s” calm 
longing for union with her own? And what of 
the musings and dreamy ideals? She has had 
visions of valleys bathed in golden sunlight, and 
purple heights rising from clear water winding 
amidst the flowers as though to tie them with a sil- 
ver thread into clustering groups; she has dream- 
ed of a life passed in some blissful sphere where 
hardship and persecution are unknown; dream- 
ed that she would one day discover that peace- 
ful state. But the times are hard with her now; 
she is moaning with pain, blanched are her cheeks, 
her little mouth is more encircled with lilies than 
roses, and she has dread recollections of the late 
sorrowful time with her hard task-masters when 
her great mournful eyes dwelt thoughtfully on 
the tanned ring: that, and the faces of those about 
her, brown and unlovely; much as may some fair 
Israelitish girl of old have gazed wearily upon the 
tawny sand, when 


“Tt bare in it the ruts of chariot wheels, 
Which erst had carried to their pagan prayers 
The brown old Pharaohs.” 


Yet even as in Spain you hear children of the vine- 
yards singing while they toil, hear bursts of song 
from out the groves upon the hills, until in the 
cool of even-tide the beautiful slopes are lyrical 
and resonant, and the passing traveller calls it 
the land of minstrelsy, so this little one’s heart 
sang to her hard lot, and encouraged flagging hope, 
while her fancy had hung the dark days with pic- 
tures which cheered many a saddened hour. 
Like a poem her life had once flashed into an 
hour’s splendor, and had as quickly paled ; there 
were brilliant glimmerings of hope for a little while,» 
when it really seemed as if the intricate toils of 
her misfortunes were about to be broken through ; 
but this accident appeared to have upset every 
thing, and to have revived all her perilous pros- 


pects. 

Had Elmore Elsynge been hewn from the 
hardest of marbles, or cast in the most enduring 
of bronzes, he could scarcely have resisted the 





plaintive loveliness of this child. If he had ad- 
mired her amidst late surroundings, he thought 
far more admiringly of her in helpless and touch- 
ing dependence now upon himself. It was an 
exquisite feeling brought along with it. “If any 
thing in the world would make a good man of 
me, it is this. I will be a true gentleman and 
friend to her in every thought and word and 
deed.” And herein Elmore Elsynge, Esq., proved, 
or promised to prove more than ever before, the 
legitimacy of his claim to the regard of his fel- 
lows on civil, moral, and intellectual grounds. 

The course of our allegory presents a mosaic 
of singular contrasts, of widely opposite natures 
and fortunes; but this thwarting of the Minis- 
ter’s good schemes—Lena eloped with the “ fast- 
looking young man,” and “ Walter” passed over 
to this gentleman of sport and pastime—would 
seem to be specimens of those freaks of destiny 
which do sometimes unaccountably controvert the 
best of purposes. “When in doubt, win the 
trick,” says Hoyle; and without defending the 
course adopted by Mr. Elsynge, it may, at least, 
be attributed to the impetuous and impulsive de- 
cision that brooks no deliberation over a project. 
He was accustomed to instant resolution, and rare- 
ly hesitated in fulfilling his plans. With master- 
strokes a situation may be touched off in a few 
lines; leagues of landscape dwell in a poet’s 
sentence; the acme of living, according to Mr. 
Elsynge’s views, consisted in condensation and 
immediateness ; the trouble of a pause, the worry 
of a wait, the weakness of indecision, were all con- 
trary to his ethics and opposed to his principles. 
“ Lessons are in diamonds, which the more close- 
ly cut the more varied and brilliant is their 
phasis.” Mr. Elsynge’s emotions would never be 
aroused by the cunning charm of elegant utter- 
ance, but they were fully exercised by the poetry 
and pathos of this bird-like creature, with wings 
pinioned. 

Mr. Elsynge was no lover of the luxurious 
creations of the French poets, stealing upon one 
like some gorgeous Watteau fantasie of by-gone 
days; nor of the bold and pleasant idyls of the 
German, laden with legend, and tuned to tradition ; 
nor of the golden conceptions of the Italians, 
sumptuous with sun and fragrant of vineyards: 
it was some such Saxon poem as breaks upon one 
with flashes of sunshine in summer lanes, flushed 
with flowers, sweet with winds of woodland ways, 
and musical with trilling of birds, with humming 
of insects, with glad laughter of cotters’ children. 
Moreover, he was to be captivated with stronger 
stuff than rose leaves, and bound with other fet- 
ters than blonde and brown threads of sheaved 
tresses, The perfume of his life was not the dis- 
tilled essence of the boudoir, but the fresh, cool 
aroma of seas, the incense of garden reaches, the 
low bloom hovering in corridors of the dragon- 
fly among the rush, the fragrance of dead forest 
leaves; and had he come upon some beautiful 
way-side child looking up at his mare with half- 
timid, half-wild admiration, he would have taken 
her up beside him for a canter over the heath, 
quite unruffled by any trouble of considering the 
thing beforehand, and all undisturbed as to the 
opinion of Uriah Sticky and his class. And this 
pretty wanderer and wayfarer— 


“Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on 
the cheek,” 


charmed him as he had never been charmed be- 
fore; she seemed to fill a vacancy long felt in his 
life, and to hold forth promise of companionship 
as freshly new as it was innocent. 


—_———————— a 


CHAPTER LXXXVI. 
THE MINISTER'S GOOD WORK. 


Mr. Gartann’s office of mediator and peace- 
maker did not stop with the good work done in 
Yorkshire ; he was quite aware one must adjust 
both sides to produce uniformity, and immediate- 
ly after leaving Cheffinger Abbey, he returned, as 
he promised, to Sleperton. Great were his morti- 
fication and sorrow upon hearing what had be- 
fallen “ Walter,” and to discover Lena had been 
taken away; it seemed to upset every thing, and 
counteract the efforts so perseveringly made with 
the hope of uniting the scattered family. Things 
often do wear this irritating and unhealthy-look- 
ing aspect, when, after all, they are but working 
in perplexity and shadow for good. He did not 
stop to be discouraged, but set to work. Noth- 
ing was to be gleaned from Mrs. Vincent beyond 
the comment, in her own very charming manner, 
that Lena would, she feared, come to some bad 
end. That young lady having certainly been 
taken off to a distance, and, as he believed, to 
Yorkshire, he turned his attention to the one re- 
maining, taking Lady Helen into his confidence, 
and with every delicacy and tenderness disclos- 
ing that which moved the haughty lady to softer 
feeling and quivering sensibility, rendering her 
almost human. But even then, true to her char- 
acter, she raised as an obstacle the life the child 
must have led in the unfortunate period pre- 
ceding the accident. To take to her heart a lit- 
tle circus girl, albeit a lost daughter, was so ex- 
ceedingly out of the course of family and polite 
experience that her ladyship revolted at the no- 
tion ; but the indefatigable Minister, who hated 
this principle above all, discoursed with such 
sensible yet unoffending tact, and made so pow- 
erful an appeal to her feelings, that she consent- 
ed to accompany him to the mansion of the man 
of many virtues, there to see the poor little suf- 
ferer. Mr. Garland believed the sight of this 
pretty defenseless one would prove a more pow- 
erful argument than any thing he could say. El- 
more Elsynge, Esq., received his distinguished 
visitors with affable ease. It was only the day 
before that Mrs. Elsynge had expressed a hope, 
when talking with her grandson, that the owner 
of the Grange at Hawkingdean, then staying in 
Sleperton, would, upon some pretext or other, 
pay them a visit. Mrs. Elsynge had heard of the 








old moat (she kept a record of all the ancient 
dwellings where ponds, moats, or stagnant water 
of any considerable extent existed), and conceived 
the idea that the frogs fattening in its luxuriant 
preserves must be of a finer order, and worth in- 
grafting upon her own superb stock. Thus Mr. 
Garland was received with especial favor, and 
Mr. Elsynge was thinking to himself how best to 
persuade him into a similar visit to Froggypond, 
when the Minister introduced Lady Lindon and 
opened his business, upon which the heir at once 
began to look grave. It was an attempt to steal 
a march upon the treasure his country men and 
women had placed in his possession, and by all 
the laws of the Medes and Persians relating to 
testimonials, he did not see it. 

The speaker proceeded with caution; he ex- 
plained satisfactorily, in confidence and as be- 
tween gentlemen, that this young lady was the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Lindon, and entered 
with minuteness into the incidents connected with 
the treachery of the woman with whom their 
child had been placed. He dwelt upon her lady- 
ship’s feelings, and left it to Mr. Elsynge’s gal- 
lantry and honor, Mr. Elsynge bluntly said he 
didn’t see that his honor had much to do with 
it; but as his feelings were appealed to, Lady 
Lindon was at liberty to see her child, and as 
soon as she might be removed, to have her taken 
to the Manor-house. Mr. Elsynge did not ex- 
pose his annoyance ; he accepted the inevitable 
with the grace usually displayed by gentlemen 
of his position, and summoned his housekeeper 
to accompany Lady Lindon up stairs. Mr. Gar- 
land took up a book at his elbow; it was the 
Frogs of Aristophanes, “A to dear El- 
more, on his bi: , from his affectionate Grand- 
ma.” Mr. Elsynge, leaning against the door, ask- 
ed the visitor if he played billiards. No, he did 
not play billiards. How did he think the weath- 
er was looking? He thought the weather prom- 
ised very favorably. He believed Hawkingdean 
was an easy drive from Lewes; did Mr. Garland 
ever go to Lewes Races? No, Mr. Garland did 
not go to Lewes Races. At which point a neigh- 
bor made a morning call, to the great relief of 
Mr. Elsynge. A light luncheon was served, the 
Minister taking a glass of Burgundy with much 
pleasure, for he was exhausted; he did not be- 
come impatient—he believed an affecting inter- 
view was taking place above—but he became 
weary of the conversation of the two gentlemen 
upon horses, dogs, matches, engagements, and 
sport generally, then upon French actresses, Ital- 
ian singers, Spanish dancers, and other foreign 
matter. 

And up stairs the stately lady was overcome 
by that sweet, patient face, engraved upon her 
heart from often looking at the picture where it 
was copied with exquisite truth to life. Affected 
to tears at thus meeting her little one lost for so 
long, she could but kneel by the bed, her white 
hand trifling with those short boy-curls, her 
diamonds sparkling through the net-work of 
blonde silk ; so different to the cold, repelling, 
and imperious lady-mother in the long ago of 
dreamy memory; so different, that “ Walter” 
rested blissfully, almost afraid to-break the spell 
and bring back the haughty empress of her ear- 
lier years. At last she timidly asked, “ And you 
are really my own dear mamma? And you are 
going to love me, and take me to live with you ? 
Tell meso; it makes me feel well and most happy.” 

“Tt is true, my dear, as soon as it may please 
God to make you well, when the removal will not 
harm you.” 

Then, very content, the little one smiled, think- 
ing how soon she would get well. But Lady Lin- 
don was seriously alarmed for her restored one, 
and was unwilling to leave her, and later on in 
her chamber at the Manor-house realized Madame 
De Staél’s words, “Oh, what would become of a 
mother, trembling for the life of her child, if it 
were not for prayer!” In the solemn night-time 
the thought of that patient face kept her com- 
pany, and she saw her child still, chaste with the 
shapely symmetry of one that lives in marble, 
with that light on the brow that is born of the 
soul. Can any interpret the difficult and beauti- 
ful tenderness which is a blended rhythm of love 
and regret? Devotion is blazoned on the shield 
of history, and heroism lives upon its page, but 
who chronicles regret, or takes measure of re- 
morse? The bard would harp forever over he- 
roics and lovers, but regret hath no time, and its 
resonance is but a weary echo. What trowvére 
hath ever sung the lyric of a love clasped in a 
fixed regret? There is love that suffers and is 
strong, that esteems coronets and crowns as toys, 
that lives and dies its own monument, God and 
the angels its witness ; and there is love that is 
not denying, that is haughtily cold, fed of the 
ashes of some grim past, the ideal of desolate sov- 
ereignty. And when this sensitive lady thought 
of that daughter lying in the house of a stranger 
who had paid a price for her ransom from bond- 
age— 

“ With childhood’s starry graces lingering yet 
I’ the rosy orient of young womanh F} 

And eyes like woodland violets newly wet; 

And lips that left their meaning in her blood !” 


she truly realized the bitterness of a great hu- 
miliation. Holding up the light the better to 
look upon the portrait in her chamber, it seemed 
that she detected greater loveliness than she had 
ever done before ; that glimpse of the face in 
life lent soft toning, and recollection weaving its 
charm about this picture, she told herseif never 
such beauty had met her gaze before. So she 
grew to be proud cf it, and to be proud of it was 
a distinct advance on her favor. That too high- 
ly strung instrument, her heart, was vibrating, a 
sweeter melody awaking from slumber on its 
strings; she was trembling and surely womanly. 
She placed the light down before the picture 
among cristalleries of Clichy and Baccarat, and 
she went to the table, where those simple treas- 
ures, brought to her of old by tiny hands, were 
more silently eloquent than ever, and she was 
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lost in thought; back to a time when a vision 
now and then crossed her fancy of what might 
be—a handsome, dark-eyed son, with wild curls 
clustered where she would long in future days to 
see the circle of laurel, ancient wisdom and the 
undying poetry of Athens his honor and delight. 
It had passed, and she had not taken to the girl 
instead ; her proud desire was thwarted, and she 
never forgot; but now the dreamy, still-faced 
girl, with the pensive light in her large eyes, and 
quiet calm on the brow where a glory seemed to 
fall through the pale golden hair, this girl bade 
fair to woo infinite tenderness, win great love. 
Lady Lindon, like others with whom the child 
came in contact, could not remain insensible to 
that nameless charm which won the interest and 
sympathy of all. 

Conflicting emotions were certainly breaking 
down that barrier of cold and proud exclusive- 
ness which she had raised between herself and 
others. The communication made by Mr, Gar- 
land moved her as nothing had ever done before. 
To realize herself in company with her children 
—no longer alone—with something to live for— 
possibly loved, although she doubted much wheth- 
er ever forgiven—all this presented such strange 
and unthought-of possibilities, and was so con- 
summate a fulfillment of the yearning experienced 
throughout, that she was shaken as women are 
when confronted by tremendous and imminent 
issues for good or for bad. This was for good; 
undeserving, guilty but penitent, she was yet to 
be made happy, and the consciousness of this 
helped to subdue her defiant reserve. It was no 
sudden change: the breaking up of ice is a grad- 
ual process; and so it was with this woman lately 
so strong, Roman-voiced, stately, proud. When 
majestic and powerful, one could not approach 
nearer than the lowest step of her dais, dazzled 
by the glitter of her gems and great flood of gold, 
looking in vain for one little point of tender blue 
for relief from the blaze of splendor—all the an- 
guish of unrelieved color, the clash of a might of 
music, and not one small cool pearl, one soft low 
note. Now it is different; the blue and the pearl, 
the lower note, and a broken pride that is a loftier 
grace. Already meditation has become a happi- 
ness: 

“Thoughts that poets fling w 

The strand of lifes as dritt-weed atter storms,” 
are grouping and gathering together beautifully. 
Anon her soul will revel in those quiet yet intense 
joys of motherhood, in the true perfection of which 
the isolation through pride becomes impossible. 

The splendor of her house palls upon her now, 
so do aspects change. It is gorgeous with cun- 
ning of rare color, and grand with the glow of 
great lands of the East, but she almost sighs for 
more simplicity, and some quieter hues, shadowy 
and calm. Our inner self is so in or out of har- 
mony with its surroundings, the thrilled soul is 
influenced instantly by color, or its absence, to 
agitate and wound, or to depress. The era of the 
cactus had passed; the time had come when 
“Doves made sweet teeming, and the gnelder-rose 


, 
In a great stillness dropp'd, and ever dropp’d 
Her wealth about her feet.” ness 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 





Night-clothes Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 588. 


Tas case is composed of a of white batiste, 
which is drawn over a paste’ box covered with 
pink lustring. For the bottom of the box cut of 
pasteboard a round piece fifteen inches and three- 
quarters in size, and for the rim cut a piece two inches 
and a half high and of the requisite length. Having 
closed the rim in a ring, cover the bottom and rim 
with lustring, and overseam them together. Fig. 2 
shows the box in reduced size. For the bottom of 
the bag cut of batiste a round piece sixteen inches and 
a half in diameter, bind it all around with a bias strip 
of batiste seven-eighths of an inch wide, which forms 
a hem a quarter of an inch deep, and is herring-bone 
stitched on the outside with white embroidery cotton. 
For the upper part of the bag cut of batiste one piece 
twelve inches high and fifty-one inches and a quarter 
wide, join it on the ends, and half an inch from the 
bottom set on Spanish lace insertion two inches wide. 
The seams made by setting on the insertion are cov- 
ered with bias strips of batiste a quarter of an inch 
wide, which are herring-bone stitched on the founda- 
tion with white embroidery cotton. Cut away the ma- 
terial underneath the insertion on the wrong side. 
Fold the upper edge of the bag on the outside an inch 
and three-quarters wide, stitch throngh the double 
material th uarters of an inch from the fold for a 
hem, and into the latter ron pink silk ribbons. Trim 
the turn jown edge with Spanish lace two inches 
wide, headed with batiste ae a quarter of an inch 
wide, which are embroidered in herring-bone stitch, 
Overseam the bottom and the bag — er, and along 
the joining seams set gathered Spanish lace two inches 


wide, 
Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 


See illustrations on page 589. 


Turse monograms are worked with red Turkish 
cotton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Crochet Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 589. 


Turse fringes are worked with black saddler’s silk. 
For the fringe Fig. 1 cut a number of strands seven 
inches and a sage long and 20 threads thick, which 
are laid double, and work the ist round as follows: 
* 6 ch. (chain stitch), with 1 sc, (single crochet) catch 
the next strand at the middle, draw out the st. (stitch) 
half an inch long, and after this interval + work 5 ch., 
with these catch the strand (observing the illustra- 
tion), and with 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first of the 5 
ch. close these in a ring, then 4 ch., which count as first 
stc. (short treble crochet), 17 stc. on the 5 ch. worked 
previously, 1 sl. on the 4th of the 4 ch. counting as first 
stc., and repeat twice from +, observin the lustra- 
tion, but in every repetition instead of 5 ch. work 
7 ch., the first two of which form the connection of 
the finished figure with the following figure; fasten 
the thread and cut it off. Repeat from x, but in eve 
repetition, before working the first 6 ch. crochet 1 sl. 
on the first sc. in the preceding pattern Sou and 
work in the end of the workin threaa with the fol- 
lowing st. 2d round.—Always I sc. on each st. in the 
preceding round. 38d round.—Always alternately 3 dc. 
(double crochet) on the next 3 st. in the preceding 
round, working off the upper veins together, 8 ch., 
pass over 1 st. 4th round.—* 1 dc. on the st. with 
which the next 3 st. in the preceding round were work- 
ed off, not working off the upper veins, however, 1 dc. 
on the next st. with which 3 dc. were worked off, 
working off the upper veins together with the preced- 
ing dc., 8 ch., and repeat from *, but at every repeti- 
, tion work the next dc. on the st. on which the last dc. 





5th round.—Like the —— round, 
the illustration. 6th round.—Always alter- 
3 dc. on the next 2 dc. which were worked off 
toge er in the preceding round,1ch. 7th round.— 

ways 1 ec. on each st. in the 

Work the fringe Fig. 2 as follows: Ist round.—* 8 
ch., 13 de. on the first of these, 1 el. on the third of the 
3 ch. worked previously, 7 ch., close the last 3 of these 
in a ring with 1 sl. on the 4th of the 7 ch., 3 ch., which 
count as first dc., 7 dc. on ring fasten to the first 
of the 7 ch. (to do this drop the 
insert the latter in the 


— 


stc. on the ring, 1 sl on the 4th of the 4 ch. countin 
as first stc., turn the work on the side, whic 
now forms the right side, 8 ch., 1 sc. on third fol- 


next 18 ch., working off re the aor a 1 dc. on 


in the precedin: 
veins of the stc., 3 ch., 
stc. worked previously (this completes the cross dc.), 
5 ch., 1 sc. on the st. on which the next sc. in the pre- 
ceding round was worked, and repeat from *. 3d 
round.—x* 1 sc. on the middle of the next 13 sc. in the 
age egg round, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 3 ch. 
n the next cross dc., 9 ch., and repeat from *. 4th 
round.—Always 15 sc. on the next 9 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, 5th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the middle of the next 15 sc. in the preceding round, 


a half and four inches and seven-eighths long, which 
are laid double, and are tied with similar cotton. 








HOW TO MAKE A SHIRT. 


HERE is no one article of domestic-made 

clothing that is the cause of so much trouble 
and vexation as this piece of under-wear. What 
can possibly be more trying to the patience of 
any man than a poorly fitting shirt ?—for instance, 
one that is constantly giving him the impression 
that he is about to be choked? A considerable 
quantity of muslin and a great deal of valuable 
time are wasted in the cutting and making of a 
shirt, for the reason that an inexperienced per- 
son does not know just how to go to work, and 
the judgment of such a person is apt to be at 
fault. A few hints on the subject may not be 
out of place. 

Care should be used in the selection of mus- 
lin: there is considerable in the market called 
shirting that is scarcely worth making up. The 
amount of labor that necessarily has to be ex- 
pended upon a shirt renders it economy to buy 
the best brand of muslin. Wamsutta is a desir- 
able brand, for the reason that it will last about 
as long as the best quality of linen in the bosom, 
while the New York Mills muslin will outwear a 
second bosom, and make one consider the econo- 
my of inserting a third one; though I have heard 
ladies say that they would rather make a shirt 
throughout than to rebosom an old one. For 
the linen neck band choose Richardson’s medium- 
priced linen ; it will wear longer than the finest 
quality. If bands are to be used at the wrist on 
which cuffs are to button, they may be made of 
the muslin, three layers in thickness ; it will out- 
wear linen, though linen retains the starch. 

The surest method to secure a well-fitting gar- 
ment is to get a measure taken, and a pattern of 
a reliable shirt manufacturer, and at the same 
time the bosoms may be selected; they must be 
made of Richardson’s linen, No. 27. If the shirts 
are being made for a working-man, perhaps No, 21 
would serve a better purpose, it being a little heav- 
ier, and not so fine. The pattern should include a 
piece the shape of the bosom, to be cut out when 
the fronts of the shirt are being cut. In cutting the 
fronts it must be remembered that the muslin must 
be folded only sufficiently wide, thereby leaving 
enough for half of a back alongside of the front. 
The same fold-over that is allowed for the front 
will just cut the sleeves. Now lay the front and 
sleeves aside, and turn the strip that is left along 
the side right over sufficiently in length to cut 
the back. Thus it will be seen that there is a 
selvedge seam down the back. This may seem 
an objection, but when it is considered that the 
opening in the back (taking for granted that 
the shirt opens behind) extends nearly half-way 
down, and that the seam is made by two selvedge 
edges, one laid on the other and neatly stitched 
down by the machine, the objection, if any, ap- 
pears groundless. And especially so when it is 
taken into account that by this manner of cut- 
ting one can get four shirts out of nine yards of 
muslin: two and a quarter yards will make one 
shirt for a man of ordinary size. This is the 
least possible quantity required in the manufac- 
ture of a well-proportioned shirt, and it is amply 
sufficient without any piecing except the selvedge 
seam. 

After the back is cut there will be a little ma- 
terial left, which, with the piece that comes out 
where the bosom is set in, will furnish the yokes ; 
they are cut lengthwise of the material ; the left 
always overlaps the right yoke. In cutting the 
sleeves, arrange to have the lower part of each 
sleeve come together, and thereby gain a longer 
strip for the wristbands. If a number of shirts 
are to be made at one time, cut out all the backs 
and fronts first. In cutting the latter, place them 
so that the portion of a shirt where the front yoke 
is sewed on will come directly against the same 
part in the second front. It must be borne in 
mind now to not cut out each bosom piece sepa- 
rately, but as one piece. The advantage gained 
in this is that an entire yoke for one side of the 
shirt can be gotten out of this strip of muslin. 

Now that the shirt is cut out, the next question 
is how to begin, and how to proceed after having 





begun. In the first place, hem all the flaps, and 
the opening, which should be five inches in length, 
at the bottom of each sleeve. Next sew the sel- 
vedge edges together from the lower end of the 
slit down the middle of the back; then for a fin- 
ish to the opening turn over the selvedge edge an 
eighth of an inch, stitch it down, and secure it at 
the bottom by a triangular piece of muslin stitch- 
ed on on the wrong side, Now baste the bosom 
in very carefully, taking two thicknesses of the 
linen, and joining with the edge of the muslin in 
a seam that will come on the right side of the 
shirt; press the rather stiff seam thus made with 
the fingers, then turn in the outside layer of the 
linen, and stitch down neatly, covering the seam 
just made. Take an extra little strip to face 
across the lower edge of the bosom. Now begin 
two inches from the armhole and gather the backs 
across until they are drawn up sufficiently to fit 
the yokes, remembering that the right yoke is al- 
ways a little wider than the left, to allow for the 
lap; then proceed to gather the sleeves at the 
bottom to fit the wristband ; the gathering is now 
alldone, Next sew the wristbands on the sleeve, 
and stitch them all around. Now sew up the end 
of each yoke, turn it over, and run a single bast- 
ing thread across so as to keep the outside and 
lining even; next sew the lining of the yoke to 
the back in a seam on the right side, and then 
stitch the outside down very neatly; sew the front 
of the yoke on in the same manner. The next 
step is to sew up and fell the seams under the 
arms and the sleeves. After this is done, insert 
the sleeves into the body a good half inch, sew 
them, and press the seam out with the fingers ; 
then turn in the raw edge and stitch down; this 
serves as a little facing. The band around the 
neck must be cut crosswise of the linen in order 
to make it retain its shape. Sew it around in 
a seam, and turn it right side out. Now comes 
the shaping of the neck, which, if properly done, 
is the crowning triumph of a well-made shirt. 
The directions on the pattern indicate the num- 
ber of inches to be hollowed out in the bosom. 
Care must be taken to avoid the least sign of 
angularity in the curve from the point where 
the yoke comes in contact with the bosom; 
this is a common fault, the result of which 
is the continual pulling out of the band from 
under the collar. If after shaping the neck the 
band proves too large, the bosom had better 
be hollowed out a little more: never cut more 
than the barest seam off the yoke, for one of the 
most disagreeable features in a shirt is its being 
too low in the neck at a point on the shoulders. 
Now turn in the edge of the wrong side of the 
neck band, and stitch it on on the wrong side of 
the shirt; then serve the right side the same 
way, and stitch all around. Now work the but- 
ton-holes, three in the band and two in each 
sleeve. There should not be a single button 
sewed on a shirt when pearl collar buttons and 
studs are so inexpensive. In working the back 
button-holes in the neck band great care must 
be used to bring the button exactly opposite the 
middle of the centre pleat. Add the gores to the 
sleeves and flaps, and the shirt is done. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A CRY of distress and an appeal for help are 

coming, a8 we write this paragraph, from 
Southern cities which are desolated by the rav- 
ages of the yellow fever. New Orleans, Mem- 

his, Vicksburg, and the little town of Grenada, 

ississippi, have suffered severely. The un- 
cleanly condition of the latter place, if it did not 
develop, at least added intensity to the plague, 
and there it has been of a most malignant type, 
and generally fatal. At the close of the week 
ending August 17 there had been 125 cases of 
fever, and forty-seven deaths had occurred, no 
one of the sick showing any symptoms of re- 
covery. Only about 200 persons remained in 
the place; all others had fled from the stricken 
town, which, two weeks before, had contained 
about 2200 inhabitants. Competent physicians 
and nurses were sent to Grenada from New Or- 
leans, Memphis, and other places, but the deso- 
late village seemed, as one writer expresses it, 
“like a grave-yard.”” On August 20 the reports 
say: ‘The situation of the few who remain in 
town is dreadful to contemplate. No one now 
dares to leave it, and no one will enter it, for 
the country people watch carefully to see that 
the fever is not brought to their homes.” The 
death list had swelled to seventy, and still the 
deadly plague was raging. In New Orleans there 
had been, up to August 17, a total of 902 cases 
of fever and 232 deaths, and the very next day 129 
new cases were reported, and forty-two deaths. 
Every day since, up to the present, there have 
been similar reports. At Memphis, from the 
late accounts, the disease seemed to be con- 
fined to the infected district chiefly, and was 
of a less malignant character than at Gre- 
nada. Every where much sympathy is felt for 
the stricken cities, and such relief as is possible 
has been sent to them. Sanitary precautions of 
the strictest kind, so far as attention to quaran- 
tine regulations goes, have been taken by such 
towns and cities as are in any way exposed to 
the infection. The germs of the disease are usu- 
ally carried in clothing, ete., from one city to 
another, in vessels—confinement, high temper- 
ature,and moisture favoring its development. 
One well-known physician of this city very just- 
ly remarks that,“ the great essential in prevent- 
ing an attack of yellow fever is cleanliness. Yel- 
low fever can not live in a clean place.’”’ One 
ease of the fever is reported, at this writing, in 
this city, but with the precautions promptly 
taken by the Health Board, no danger is appre- 
hended of its spreading. 





The Treaty of Berlin was ratified on August 3. 
The ambassadors residing in that city, and the 
chargés @ affaires taking the places of those on 
leave of absence, assembled at the Imperial Chan- 
cellor’s residence, in the very room where the 
Congress held its deliberations. After the va- 
rious ratifications were examined, Saadullah Bey 
announced that the Sultan’s ratifications had not 
come to hand in time, but that he was empower- 
ed to state that the Sultan sanctioned the treaty 
and acknowledged its validity, This verbal 





statement was registered ; the protocol was read 
aloud, approved, and signed by the representa- 
tives of the seven powers, each affixing his seal; 
and thus the treaty became a law in Europe. 


The Art Interchange is the name of a proposed 
fortnightly journal to be issued under the super- 
vision of the Society of Decorative Art. 





A plan has been proposed by which an area of 
about 300 acres at Famagusta, in Cyprus, can be 
converted into a sheltered harbor. A breakwater 
would be constructed, about three-quarters of a 
mile in length, along a ledge of rocks which rise 
so high as to leave comparatively little artificial 
work to be performed. 





New Orleans contains the largest number of 
skilled physicians and experienced nurses of any 
Southern city. The physicians understand how 
to treat the yellow fever; therefore appeals go to 
them for help from all places when the pestilence 
appears, 





Perhaps the most Ba mr sea-side resort in 
New England is Old Orchard Beach. The bath- 
ing there is perfectly safe, as there is no under- 
tow. The beach is nearly fifteen miles long and 
between three and four hundred feet wide. The 
sand is packed close and hard, and at low tide 
there is no pleasanter drive in New England than 
along the beach of Old Orchard—if one has a 
good span of horses in front and agreeable com- 
pany beside him. 





Great improvements at Coney Island are pro- 
jected for the season of 1879. Among these are 
a new hotel, an extension of the marine railway, 
1700 new bathing-houses, shelters on the beach, 
parks, lakes for still-water bathing, and an arti- 
ficial lake for boating. Coney Island has a fu- 
ture before it which may be great and glorious. 





Clubs for women are the fashion at present in 
London. The‘ Russell Club” has 500 members. 
The arrangements of this club include both la- 
dies and gentlemen, special rooms being set 
apart for the exclusive comfort of each. Cer- 
tain rooms, as reading, writing, dining, and music 
rooms, are common to ladies and gentlemen. 
But while — are not forgotten in the 
Russell Club, the special object in establishing 
it was the accommodation of ladies while en- 
gaged in the duties of shopping. In the rooms 
of the club-house they may feel at home, and 
find every comfort and convenience. 





Varna, a sea-port which has —_ been sur- 
rendered to the Russians by the Turks, is in the 
new principality of Bulgaria, on the western 
shore of the Black Sea, about 180 miles from 
Constantinople by sea. It is a place of great 
importance, and is strongly fortified. The in- 
habitants number about 16,000, one-half of whom 
are Christians. 





On August 20 it was estimated that no less 
than 50,000 residents of New Orleans were ab- 
sent from the city on account of the fever. 
Business was almost suspended, except such as 
was necessarily carried on by doctors, drug- 
gists, undertakers, carriage-drivers, and in tele- 
graph offices. The fever had been raging six 
weeks, and it was feared it would continue un- 
til frost came. 





The term of service of the temporary visiting 
corps of sanitary inspectors in this city expired 
on August 9, having extended over a period of 
five weeks. Thechief results accomplished were 
the following : Tenement-houses visited, 25,217 ; 
families visited, 152,062; cases of sickness treat- 
ed, 4821; excursion tickets for the Floating 
Hospital of 8t. John’s Guild distributed, 2968. 
The corps also distributed a large number of cir- 
culars, printed in the English and German lan- 
guages, giving plain instructions in regard to 
the care of children. Among the cases of sick- 
ness treated there were 31 deaths, being 1 in 
about 1554¢. Of 2552 of the cases treated, 1635 
were diarrheal diseases, including cholera mor- 
bus and cholera infantum. Each medical visit- 
or was supplied with such remedies as were 
most likely to be needed. Thanks are returned 
to a large number of druggists for supplying 
medicines, 





It may surprise those who are not familiar 
with statistics concerning light-houses to know 
that while the number of these safeguards 
around the coasts of England and France is, re- 
spectively, between three and four hundred only, 
there are 1200 light-houses around the shores 
and in the rivers of the United States. Of these, 
447 are along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts alone. 
The mode adopted by our government of sup- 
plying the light-house keepers and their families 
with reading matter is somewhat curious. Un- 
der direction of the Light-house Bureau there 
have been prepared 150 boxes to contain books. 
These boxes are in the form of strong packing 
cases, to endure rough handling in frequent ship- 
ment. Each case holds fifty well-assorted vol- 
umes, and is left at a light-house station, to re- 
main for three months, after which it is regularly 
shipped for circulation among the other light- 
houses along the coast. 





Seldom has a sadder tale been told than the 
following : A week or two ago a Sound steamer 
collided with a scow on the East River. Cap- 
tain Rath, his wife, and three little children un- 
der six years of age were in the cabin of the 
scow. The collision turned the scow bottom- 
side upward, and it remained in that position. 
Captain Rath was thrown into the water and 
rescued, but it was supposed at the time that 
mother and children were drowned. In order 
to tow the scow to the nearest landing, holes 
were cut in the keel; and when this was accom- 

lished, after an hour’s work, Mrs. Rath was 
‘ound in the hold, up to her chin in water, with 
her face pressed against the keel. She was res- 
cued in an exhausted state, and fell into a pro- 
longed swoon. A whileafterward, when she had 
recovered consciousness, her three little children 
were brought up from the hold, all dead—one 
holding in its arms a young kitten, with which 
it had gone to sleep, the kitten being still alive. 
The terrible sight prostrated the poor mother. 
She was removed to the New York Hospital, and 
received every care, but a few days afterward 
died in giving birth to a babe, who did not long 
survive her. 
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“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 
N this picture the bird once sacred to Juno, 
and still king among birds of rich plumage, 
finds himself in quarters ill befitting his gorgeous 
array, reduced, in fact, to the level of a barn- 
yard fowl, . We can fancy his unsavory compan- 
ions making ill-natured remarks about fine feath- 
ers, pride’s downfall, and all that, 





sought it in its native haunts state that little 
idea can be formed of its great beauty by those 
who have not seen it in its wild state, as when 
domesticated its feathers lose much of their orig- 
inal brilliancy. With its train, often seven feet 
in length, and its arching neck and body covered 
with feathers like gold and emerald scales, it ap- 
pears like a glistening. monarch of the wild do- 
main it inhabits. It is often seen in flocks of a 
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are injured, they as quickly recover themselves, 
and run with such rapidity toward the nearest 
thicket that the hunter often loses the prize he 
thinks within his grasp. Their favorite home is 
in the forest surrounding mountain table-lands, 
where they can secrete themselves among the 
trees and tall. undergrowth, from whence they 
sally forth into the open ground for feeding. 
They are found among the mountains of South- 
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From these disagreeable and incongruous sur- 
roundings we turn in imagination to the native 
haunts of the peacock, so well déscribed by Helen 
8. Conant in the August number of Harper's 
Magazine. It came originally from Southern 


Asia, the East Indies, where it is still found in | 


great numbers, as well as in Java and Ceylon. 
“ Naturalists,” says Mrs. Conant, “who have 


hundred or more. Toward evening these creat- 
ures gather on the open grass near the forest, 
seeking a supper. If disturbed by the hunter, 
they run rapidly for a short distance, then rise 
obliquely. Their flight is heavy and somewhat 
low, as they rarely rise uigher than the tops of 
the tallest trees, If wounded while flying, they 
instantly fall to the ground, but unless the legs 


ern India as high as six thousand feet above the 
sea, but never far from some mountain stream or 
lake. 

“The peacock’s food is both animal and vege- 
table. While he will feast on wild berries and 
seeds, and make sad havoe with a field of young 
grain, he is equally happy with a breakfast of 
worms and bugs, and even small snakes, which last 
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she broods for thirty young 
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mother, and carefully tends her little ones ; 
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often, when domesticated, constant interruption 


chills her maternal instir 


goes to roost on the topmost 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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the plumage of the male and female is distinctly 
seen, although it is not until the third year that 
the male attains to the full glory of his train. 
The female, although of handsome plumage, is 
entirely wanting in this gorgeous appendage, the 
pride and glory of her mate.” 





“POOR CARLOTTA” 
(EMPRESS OF MEXICO). 


Tuxy told her how her emperor, far away, 
Was faithful to her in the hour of death, 
And as the cruel bullet struck his h 
Cried, “ Poor Carlotta!” with bis dying breath. 


But then her heart was breken, and her mind 
Was shaken in its seat; they called her mad; 

The world could do no more to sadden her, 
Nor all its freshness ever make her glad. 


They took her to a castle; there she dwelt 
Far from the crazy world and all its ill; 

Her wandering mind amid the shades of death 
Abiding with her Maximilian still. 


God sent her comfort: all sweet, innocent things 
Were friendly to her—most of all her flowers; 

She loved and watered, tended and “ 
And with them passed her melancholy hours. 


But one day, driven by cruel fantasy, 

She passed the garden gates, and wandered free 
Along the common roads, perhaps to seek 

That dearest grave that lay beyond the sea. 


And all in vain they prayed her to return. 

She heard not, heeded neither threat nor prayer, 
For all her brain was haunted by a voice 

That with her name, “Carlotta,” filled the air. 


Till one—he must have been of gentle mind— 

Said, “ Bring the flowers she loved, and let them lie 
Along the path, and they will soothe her heart, 

And she, I think, will tarn, nor pass them by. 


“ Sprays from the jasmine which her hand has trained, 
The lilies she bas watered day by day, 

The marigolds, ‘ that seem,’ she says, ‘to smile,’ 
Carnations, and her favorite rose-of-May.” 


And so they brought them, laid them in her way: 
She looked, and stooping took them, and caressed 
As if they had been children she had left, 
And weeping gently, laid them in her breast. 


And thus they led her homeward, meek and still, 
Her hands and bosom dreseed with blossoms 
sweet— 
A melancholy bridal, saddest bride, 
With flowers scattered ‘neath her widowed feet. 
. . * . . .* +. 
This was the story that was told to me, 
And hearing it made sad the sunny hours 
Of one long day. Who could refrain their tears, 
Thinking how that poor princess loved her flowers ? 











STELLA, 
L 


TELLA stands before the glass, her head 
daintily poised on cne side, her eyes soft and 
dewy, a delicate flush staining the pure ivory of 
her oval cheek, a conscious smile parting the 
moist coral of her lips—a pretty picture of soft, 
conscious, youthful vanity, which yet is not all 
vanity, but something deeper and purer and 
higher. 

“ Well,” says a mocking voice behind her, “ is 
the new hat becoming, my dear? Will all the 
young men stare at her and fall in love with her 
when they see it? Upon my word, Stella, I do 
think you are the vainest girl I ever knew, Mr. 
Vane was right when he said so, though I did 
rate him so soundly for it.” 

“Mr, Vane said so?” 

The pretty flush fades from Stella’s cheek as 
she utters the words in a tone of hurt surprise ; 
the sweet eyes are wistful as she turns them on 
her cousin’s dark, handsome face. Then a sud- 
den wave of crimson breaks over cheek and fore- 
head as she cries, “I don’t believe it. Why 
should he say such a thing?” 

“Why ?” retorts Aggie, with a mocking laugh. 
“The reason is not far to seek, I think, consid- 
ering how you were flirting with Charlie Lester 
under his very nose yesterday. If you want to 
hear what more he said, take it. You are a flict 
of the worst kind, it appears. You care for 
nothing but admiration, and would swallow any 
amount of flattery, no matter how coarse or how 
palpably false it may be.” 

Stella’s color has faded quite away now, as she 
looks at her cousin, and a crystal haze glazes 
suspiciously the wide-open blue eyes with which 
she gazes at her. 

“ How can you be so unkind, Aggie ?” asks a 
sturdy fair-haired boy who is reading in a corner. 
“You know—” 

What more he would have said is stopped 
upon his lips, as Aggie swoops suddenly down 
upon him, and catches from his hands the paper 
he has been reading. 

“ Another of these outrageous story-papers !” 
she cries, vindictively. “I'll tell mamma; I de- 
clare I will. You know she has forbidden your 
reading them, Tom, and you'll be finely punished 
for your disobedience and deceit.” 

“Here! you give that back!” cries Tom, wres- 
tling vainly with his tall sister, who holds the pa- 
per far out of his reach, laughing in mocking tri- 
umph as she does so. 

Stella escapes from the room in the midst of 
the confusion, just as Tom, ceasing his vain ef- 
forts, looks sulkily at Aggie. 

“ Never you mind, Miss Aggie!” he says ; “I'll 
be even with you yet—see if lain’t. There’s that 
whopper you told Stella, to begin with. If you'll 
give me back that paper, I won’t peach; but if 
you don’t, you'd better look out.” 

» Aggie hesitates a moment, then bursts into a 
mocking laugh, and tosses the paper to Tom. 

“ There, take it,” she says. “ Don’t be a goose, 
Tom. I only wanted to tease you. If mamma 
does find out, you needn’t take it for granted it 
a A told her. Stella is more in that line 


“Stella, indeed!” grumbles Tom to himself, 





stooping to pick up the paper as Aggie leaves 
the room. “I'd like to see Stella sneaking round 
telling tales of a fellow. If you try to make oth- 
er people believe such bosh as that, I'll serve you 
out for it—see if I don’t, Miss Aggie.” 


IL 


Stella Harding is an orphan, has been an or- 
phan since her babyhood, and her home is with 
her aunt, Mrs. Marsh, the mother of Aggie and 
Tom. Outwardly the cousins are the best of 
friends; inwardly too, on Stella’s side. If there 
are reserves in Aggie’s affection, the younger girl 
has never suspected the fact, but has poured out 
her innocent thoughts, her girlish secrets and 
confidences, in full assurance of perfect sym- 
pathy. Only within two months have feelings 
been stirring in her bosom to which she could 
give no name even to herself; only since the 
light of Reginald Vane’s dark eyes has roused 
her from her dreamy musings to feel the sweet- 
ness of woman’s real life. Only a vague, unde- 
fined feeling as yet—a feeling which she would 
blush and shiver to see exposed to the cold light 
of day. What, she thinks, has she, a raw, igno- 
rant, unformed girl, that she should attract the 
notice of one whom all the village regards as the 
match of the day? And yet, yet there have 
been moments when Reginald Vane’s eyes have 
told her that for him she is “the one fair wom- 
an beneath the sun,” and her heart has leaped 
beneath the vague sweet assurances which his 
lips have never yet spoken. One of those mo- 
ments came yesterday, when, too thrillingly glad 
for ordinary speech, she turned away, flushing 
and quivering, to hide her emotion beneath care- 
less jest and laughter with honest, good-hearted 
Charlie Lester. And this was the interpretation 
that Reginald Vane put upon her action, Stella 
thinks, as, with rounded chin half buried in rosy 
palm, she leans upon the window-sill, gazing with 
unseeing eyes over the fair sweep of hill and 
meadow, dotted with clumps of dark trees and 
bathed in the September sunlight. 

ie is shut up in her own room, has been 
shut up there ever since her quarrel with Tom. 
Mrs. Marsh is away on a three weeks’ visit, only 
half of which has as yet expired. Tom? Tom 
is buried still in that hateful paper. Stella knows 
as well as Aggie how bad it is for him, but Stel- 
la’s way of dealing with the difficulty is not the 
same as Aggie’s. Quickly she rouses herself 
from her bitter dreaming, catches up her hat, 
and hastens down stairs. 

“Come, Tom,” she says, “I want a walk, a 
long, brisk walk, this bright morning. Will you 
go with me, or must I go alone?” 

Tom glances up wistfully, hesitates, turns over 
two or three pages, then dashes down the paper 
and starts to his feet. 

“Tl go,” he says. “I know what you’re aft- 
er, though, Stella,” he adds, laughing. “ You and 
Aggie go different ways to work, like the sun 
and wind in the fable, you know. You're the 
sun, and Aggie’s the wind—my! don’t she blow 
a fellow up, though! and much good it does 
him. It comes to about the same thing in the 
end, I suppose, if you both get your way, only 
Aggie’s way makes a fellow hate her, and yours— 
Say, Stella, I s’pose you'd like it if I put this 
paper in the fire ?” 

“T should, certainly,” says Stella, laughing, 
“though I should never have dreamed of asking 
the sacrifice. You know those papers are not 

for you, Tom.” 

“TI know. Hold on about that,” says Tom, la- 
conically, as he marches off to the kitchen, whence 
he returns empty-handed. “It’s gone, Stella,” he 
says; “and if the soup for dinner’s awful pep- 
pery to-day, you’ll know the reason. It may taste 
of gunpowder too, I shouldn’t wonder. There 
was plenty of it in the story. It was a boss story, 
though,” says Tom, heaving a sigh to its departed 
glories. 

Tom is happy this afternoon—comparatively 
happy, at least. He has made a sacrifice which 
has brought a smile to Stella’s lips, yet there is a 
lurking sadness in her eye which weighs upon his 
mind, try as he may to ignore it. Vaguely and 
dimly he understands its cause, and grumbles to 
himself, in boyish fashion, objurgations and mal- 
edictions upon his malicious sister, who, he knows, 
has caused it. He could make it vanish in an in- 
stant, he is sure; but is he not bound by the 
promise he has made to Aggie? Worse than 
that, will she not make him rue it well if'once he 
break faith with her? Perhaps if he understood 
all, even this consideration would not restrain 
him; but taking it for granted, as he does, that 
Reginald Vane is his sister’s lover, how can he 
guess that his reported opinion should smite so 
heavily upon Stella’s heart? Yet the look of 
hidden pain in his cousin’s eyes haunts and wor- 
ries him, and he tries to console her as best he 
may without compromising Aggie. 

“People may say what they please, Stella,” he 
says, “ but you’re the best and jolliest girl going. 
Never you fret your gizzard about what Aggie says. 
Every body likes you a heap better than they do 
her, and that’s what’s the matter—that’s why she’s 
always so nasty. Girls are always spiteful and 
jealous; only you, and you’re no end of a brick. 
Reginald Vane thinks so too—I’ll eat my hat if he 
don’t—for all he’s spooney on Aggie; more fool 
he!” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom! why will you talk slang?” 
cries Stella; and Tom stares at her in amaze, 
wondering at the keen ring of agony in her 
voice. 

“Why, bless your heart, Stella,” he cries, “I 
never knew you cared about it like that. If it’s 
going to make you howl out that fashion, I won’t 
talk slang any more—not if I bust for it.” 

Stella laughs out at the form of his renuncia- 
tion. Then, because his words have cut closer 
than she can bear, she challenges him to a race, 
and speeds along none the less lightly that her 
a eee Her eyes 
are light and cheeks glowing as she comes 





upon Aggie around a turn in the road, nearly 
knocking her down before she can check herself. 
Aggie starts back with an expression of terror 
which excites Tom’s scorn. 

“Look at her!” he cries. ‘“ Wouldn’t any one 
say she had been hatching treason or plotting a 
conspiracy, and was afraid of being spotted? 
Did you think the sheriff was after you, to make 
you look like that, hey, Aggie? And she’s been 
nowhere on earth but to the post-office to mail a 
letter to the dear knows who—Reginald Vane, 
likely, seeing she hasn’t seen him since yesterday. 
That’s the way when you're spooney, you know, 
Stella, We've got to come to it yet, you and I.” 

“T wish you'd be quiet, Tom,” says Aggie, 
sharply. “There'll be no need for me to tell 
mamma what you've been reading if you go on 
like that. Nothing but dime novels could put 
such stuff into your head.” 

“Never you fret about that,” says Tom. 
“Stella and I know where the dime novels have 
gone, eh, Stella? Stell can do more with a fel- 
low with one word than you can with sixty, Miss 
Aggie. Tell mamma all you want to about them, 
but if I don’t find out something to tell her too, 
my name’s not Tom Marsh.” 

And Tom runs on to join Stella, who has 
walked on before, while Aggie follows at a slow- 
er pace, with a look of doubt and vexation on her 
handsome face. 


Ii. 


“ Letters for you !” cries Tom, bursting into the 
house the next morning. “Letters for both of 
you. Two for Aggie and one for Stella. Who's 
it from, Stella? I don’t know the hand, but it’s 
some fellow or other.” 

Stella takes up the letter which Tom had 
thrown into her !ap, and looks at it curiously, 
seans the inscription and the plain, unmeaning 
mucilage-fastened flap, which, unlike the dear old 
tell-tale seal, betrays no ts. Tom watch 
her with eager and open curiosity. Aggie’s dark 
eyes are fixed upon her face too, peering over the 
edges of the letter which she seems to be reading. 
A look of surprise lights up Stella’s beautiful 
eyes as she reads the first words of the letter. 
Hastily she turns to the end, and a crimson flush 
of extreme wonder rises over cheek and brow as 
she reads aloud the signature. ; 

“<O. I? Who on earth can ‘C. L.’ be, to 
write to me in this style? It must be a mis- 
take.” 

“No mistake at all,” cries Tom. “Is there 
more than one Stella Q. Harding in the place, 
I'd like to know? and if there is, what has she 
to do with P.O. Box 316? It’s all written out 
as plain as a pikestaff, you see. ‘C.L.2 Why, 
sure enough, it must be Charlie Lester; but why 
in the world didn’t the fellow sign his full name ? 
Is it a proposal, Stell? Say, Stell, is it a pro 
al?” cries Tom, casting himself down on the floor 
and peering curiously:up into Stella’s scarlet 





face. 

A very scarlet and indignant face it is which 
bends over the letter, and the blue eyes flash 
with wrath and scorn as they follow the written 
lines, 

“Did any one ever see any thing like it?” she 
cries at last. ‘“ Who could have sent me such a 
thing as this ?—signing Charlie Lester’s name to 
it too, as if he could by any possibility be guilty 
of such bosh !” 

“His name is not signed to it,” says Aggie, 
looking up quickly. “ At least you said it was 
signed only with initials. ‘C. L.’ may mean a 

many things.” 

“ * Beloved of my soul!’” reads Tom from the 
letter which he has taken from Stella’s unresist- 
ing hand. “ ‘Beloved of my soul! 

“*T know that thou art beautiful, 


But I need not tell thee this, 
For few unconsciously can bear 
The spell of loveliness. 


*<¢Since the moment when you first flashed upon 
my enraptured sight, your image has hovered ever 
before my waking eyes, and a tender avowal has 
trembled upon my lips, which, yet, I have hitherto 
lacked courage to utter.’” 

“ Just fancy,” says Stella—* just fancy Charlie 
Lester writing such trash as that—shy, honest, 
good-natured Charlie! Who could think that I 
should be such a fool as to be taken in by it, and 
answer it, as he me to do?” 

“ He asks you to answer it?” says Aggie, with 
a curious gleam in her eyes. 

“Yes: only fancy the impertinence of the thing 
—asks me to direct simply to ‘C. L.,’ and really 
seems to think I will do it.” 

“Which you won’t ?” queries Aggie. 

“ Aggie! cries Stella, “why do you ask such 
a question? You know I won't.” 

“Not if you were sure that- Charlie Lester 
wrote it?” asks Aggie; and continues, as Stella 
shakes her head indignantly: “ After all, why 
should you doubt that it is from him? He is 
shy, as you say; too shy to dare to express his 
passion in words, and—” 

What more she would have said is drowned by 
Tom’s roars of laughter. 

“ Oharlie Lester write that!” he cries ; “Char- 
lie Lester write such ou us bosh as that! 
Why, you must have taken leave of your senses 
to suggest such a thing, Aggie. Ill tell you what 
it is, though, Stella,” he continues, turning to his 
cousin, “I'll bet you we can find out who did 
write it, or at least who mailed it. Old M‘Kel- 
way has been laid up with ‘rheumatics’ for a day 
or two, and Lucy, his daughter, has kept the post- 
office for him. She’s a scary little goose, and I'll 
bet you and I could make her tell all she knows, 
and maybe a good deal more. Shall we try, 
Stella?” 

Stella starts to her feet with prompt acquies- 
cence to the proposition; Aggie starts to hers 
with equally prompt denunciation. The scheme 
is absurd, impracticable—nay, more, it is dishon- 
orable. Will they tempt that child, Lucy M‘Kel- 
way, into doing what is palpably dishonorable ? 





lead her on to a breach of confidence which may 
cost her father his position ? 

Tom looks steadily at Aggie as she pours out 
her string of remonstrances. There is a shrewd, 
suspicious look in his eyes and a curiously caus- 
tic ring in his voice as he says, “ Save your breath, 
Aggie. We're going, for all you can say. Don’t 
be so scared about Lucy. We are not going to 
betray her—not her,” says Tom, with a slight but 
telling emphasis upon the last pronoun, which 
sends a frightened look into Aggie’s eyes, and 
stays all further expostulations upon her lips. 


Iv. cl 


“ A, b, ¢, d,e, f,” says Tom, solemnly. 

He is apparently reciting the alphabet for the 
amusement or instruction of pretty fair-haired lit- 
tle Lucy M‘Kelway, who listens to him intently, 
but gives no sign. 

“P, q, r,” goes on Tom, while Stella stands by 
listening too. “Not hit it yet? Here goes for 
another try, then: 8, t,u,v— What?” says Tom, 
suddenly, as Lucy gives a little nod, with her 
laughing eyes fixed upon Stella’s face. “V is 
the first letter, is it? Do you make any thing of 
that, Stella ?” 

No, Stella can make nothing of it, though a 
look of amazement has flashed into her beautiful 
on and a slight flush creeps up over her fair 

ce. 


“V—v,” muses Tom. “Can’t think of any 
V except—but that’s absurd, of course. Must 
have a try for the other name, then ; on the same 
terms, of course. Now for it ; listen sharp, Lucy: 
a, b, c”—the catalogue goes on until at r Lucy 
gives a sharp and decisive nod. 

“VV. R.,” quotes Tom, in some surprise. “ Vic- 
toria Regia, is it ?—or, by George ! Reginald Vane. 
Well, of all people on earth! Who'd’a thunk it? 
And here I’ve been suspecting—but never mind 
that now.” 

That Reginald Vane is the name, Lucy’s brisk 
and emphatic series of nods leaves no doubt. 
Much bullying and cajoling have been necessary 
before she would consent to impart even this clew 
to the authorship of the letter, but the mystery 
once solved, she is not slow to reveal all that she 
knows. 

“T was sitting here yesterday,” she says. “There 
was nothing in the box then, I know that. Pres- 
ently comes in Mr. Vane, buys some stamps, and, 
after he had gone out, I find two letters in the 
box—one to a Mr. Lenox, the other this. No, no- 
body else was in here while he was, and he must 
have mailed them both. I noticed them because 
the writings didn’t look a bit alike, and I won- 
dered if he directed them both. That's all I 
know about it. Mr. Vane mailed that letter, but 
I hope you won’t let on I told you,” says Lucy, 
anxiously, 

Stella and Tom quickly re-assure her, and hasten 
from the office. 

“Well ?” ejaculates Tom, as they reach the 
road—a long-drawn, wondering “ well?” which 
ealls for an answer as plainly as the longest ques- 
tion that ever was asked. 

“Do be quiet, Tom, and let me think,” says 
Stella. 


Her voice is curiously shaken, and Tom steals 
a side glance at her, noting the pallor of her 
cheek, the pucker of pain and bewilderment on 
her fair brow, the misty, dazed look of her eyes, 
i chokes down his feelings out of regard for 

er. 

“Tt must be so,” she thinks, as one by one she 
goes over the circumstances. “‘A flirt of the 
worst kind ;’ ‘ would swallow any amount of flat- 
tery, no matter how coarse or how palpably false.’ 
Yes, he said it all; there is no doubt about it. 
And now he has set a trap for me to walk into, 
disgrace myself, and prove his words true. It is 
only too plain—but oh, Reginald Vane! Reginald 
Vane! who would have believed it of you ?” 

No time to stop and explain to Aggie. She 
leaves that to Tom, who marvels at Aggie’s look 
of anxiety changing suddenly to intense relief as 
she hears the tale. 

As for Stella, she flies up stairs, seizes the ob- 
noxious letter, and thrusts it into an envelope, 
which, with a trembling hand, she directs to Mr. 
Reginald Vane. 


v. 


“ And you have nothing to say to me, Stella?” 

“*Would swallow any amount of flattery, no 
matter how coarse or how palpably false.’”” The 
sentence has been sounding over and over in the 
girl’s brain as she has listened to Reginald Vane’s 
tender, earnest words. 

““*No matter how palpably false,’” she says, 
half aloud, and Reginald Vane starts and looks 
at her, striving in vain to construe the whispered 
words into the tender avowal he longs to hear. 

Stella sees the motion, and braces herself up 
to reply. “No, Mr. Vane, I have nothing to say 
to you,” she says, coldly. “‘ You have quite mis- 
taken me when you thought that I should fall 
into so silly a trap. ‘Vain’ and ‘a flirt’ I may 
be—must needs be, since you say so—but, not 
being quite an idiot, I must decline to listen to 
you further.” 

“Good heavens, Stella! what do you mean, 
child ?” cries Reginald Vane, in a surprise and 
perplexity so well feigned that they have nearly 
imposed upon Stella herself. “JZ call you vain 
and a flirt? J? Who could have told you such 
absurdities ?” 

“There is no use in bandying words,” says 
Stella, calmly. “ Neither is it worth while to pro- 
tract this conversation. I will bid you good-aft- 
ernoon, Mr. Reginald Vane. To-morrow morn- 
ing’s mail may explain some things which now 
seem dark to your comprehension.” 

And, with a low courtesy, Stella withdraws, 
leaving Reginald Vane as thoroughly puzzled, 
disgusted, and surprised as man ever was. How 
is he to know that just over his head a slender 
form is crouched in an agony of weeping, a little 
heart is tortured by grief which only one ray of 
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comfort has brightened—that at least she has 
sustained her dignity, and proved her power of 
distinguishing between the true and the false ? 


VL 


“Can you tell me any thing about this myste- 
rious document, Tom?” It is Reginald Vane who 
speaks, having captured Tom on his way from the 
post-office. “Why,” continues Reginald, “ should 
any one send to me letters directed to ‘ Miss Stella 


Q. Harding ?’—letters which have been opened: 


and apparently read, moreover. Can you solve 
the mystery, Tom? To add to it, the hand in 
which it is directed is very like—like your cous- 
in’s, though more straggling and irregular than 
hers generally is.” 

“It is Stella’s fist, no doubt about that,” _—- 
Tom, cheerfully. ‘“ Maybe if you opened the dilly- 
doo and read it you'd get some light on the subject.” 

Reginald follows Tom’s advice, but seems no 
whit enlightened. On the contrary, the face-which 
he turns upon Tom after the reading is more puz- 
zled than ever. ‘“ What does it mean, Tom ?” he 
asks again. “Why should she— Why, good 
heavens!” cries Reginald Vane, with a sudden 
gasp, “she surely doesn’t think J sent it to her?” 

Tom looks him steadily and squarely in the 
face for a moment, then ejaculates: “I believe in 
my heart you didn’t—queer as it all is,” he adds, 
after a minute’s pause. 

“I send it?” cries the you 
“Why, surely she—you could think so. 
Why should I? What reason? But what made 
any one entertain such a preposterous idea for a 
moment ?” 

Tom meditates. He is overburdened with se- 
crets, he feels. He is not to betray Aggie; he 
is not to betray Lucy. How is he to get at the 
truth without doing either ? 

“You were at the post-office yesterday after- 
noon ?” he says at last. 

“ Certainly,” replied Reginald Vane, promptly 
and unhesitatingly. “I bought some stamps and 
mailed a letter to Jim Lenox.” 

“Did you see any one there, or on the way?” 
asks Tom. 

“No one but Lucy M‘Kelway and— Stay; 
yes, I overtook your sister as I came out, and 
walked a few steps with her. Why do you 
ask?” 

Tom does not reply. His brow has grown 
dark, and he is pondering deeply over something 
which he does not confide to his companion, turn- 
ing abruptly away instead, and pursuing his home- 
ward way in silence, 

An hour afterward Aggie and Stella are to- 
gether on the broad western piazza, when Tom 
appears, bearing a sheaf of papers in his hands. 
He has come from up stairs, and Aggie starts to 
her feet, her cheeks dyed with ominous crimson 
at the sight. 

“*T will not call thee beautiful,’ ” reads Tom, 
in a solemn voice. “ ‘Since the moment when 
you first flashed upon.’ ‘Charles Lester.’ ‘OC. L.’ 
‘C.L.’ Rather disconnected, my dear sister, and 
not particularly creditable from a moral point of 
view, though an admirable study of chirography. 
You should always keep your desk locked when 
you undertake new branches of study, however.” 

“Tom, you wretch!” shrieks Aggie, as she 
darts upon him and wrests the papers from his 
grasp. 

“How about dime novels now?” asks Tom’s 
voice, rising calmly above the whirl. “Oh, by- 
the-way, Stella,” continues Tom, as Aggie makes 
her escape, “I might as well tell you now that 
Reginald Vane never said those things that Aggie 
repeated—not about you, at least. I was in the 
room, and heard the whole of it. She asked if 
he didn’t think you vain, and he laughed, and 
said he had never noticed it, though you certain- 
ly had reason to be vainer than any woman he 
knew. Then they went on to talk about differ- 
ent sorts of women, and he said what Aggie told 
you about flirts, but he wasn’t talking about you, 
nor thinking neither, Pll bet. How did I find 
out about the letter, after all? Well, I haven’t 
been through a course of sensation papers for 
nothing. No, I’m not going to read any more; 
but they were bully while they lasted. Only, you 
see, mamma’d make such a row if she found out, 
and you don’t want me to, and so—and so— 
Well, after all, it is time for a fellow to leave 
them off and take to something useful, at thir- 
teen.” 


man, in horror. 


Vil. 
“ Yes, it was dreadful, horrible, contemptible,” 


says Aggie, in a voice choked with sobs. “I’ve 
been as hateful as I could be, all through. Why 


did I do it? Well, I was jealous; I might as 
well own it. He was so handsome! And he 
never looked at any body but you. What a blind 


little bat you were, not to be sure of it! Why 
did I do it? Oh, you know that already. I 
thought if you would think that that letter came 
from Charlie Lester, and answer it, it would be 
such a good joke. And then, you see, if Reginald 
Vane knew it, he— I don’t think I really would 
have done it; it would have been too mean and 
hateful even for me. I was frightened nearly to 
death when Tom insisted upon going to the office 
to find out who mailed it. When he came back 
and said that Mr. Vane did, I was so amazed that 
I came near letting out the whole thing, but I re- 
membered in time that he was in the office buy- 
ing stamps when I put the letter in. I was so 
frightened when I saw him that I just put the 
letter into the outside drop and hurried off. Of 
course it slid down into the same box with his, 
and Lucy thought he had mailed them both. And 
now, Stella,” says Aggie, “what are you going to 
do? Ideserveit, know; but—if you only would 
not tell him about it. I don’t want him quite to 
despise me.” 

No, Stella will not tell. She is too happy her- 
self to wish to inflict pain upon any human being. 
She kisses Aggie and assures her of secrecy and 
forgiveness—nay, mors, she even imposes silence 





upon Tom’s restless tongue so effectually that all 
Reginald Vane’s questions avail to draw no ink- 
ling of the truth from him. If Reginald has his 
own suspicions, he keeps them to himself, until, 
in the new duties and cares which time brings to 
both Stella and him, all remembrance of the mys- 
tery which had well-nigh made shipwreck of both 
their lives has faded quite away. 








BURIED HEARTS. 


hy is not strange that the human heart should 
in medieval times have been deemed worthy 
a separate burial; for since philosophers began 
to reason and poets to write, the heart has been 
deemed the centre of life, the seat of the af- 
fections, the source of our passions, conscience, 
courage, and understanding. And that in many 
cases the heart should have been by the dying 
bestowed as an expiatory offering either to a 
church or to a wronged individual, does not seem 
improbable. At least history records many cele- 
brated instances of the burial of the heart apart 
from the place of interment of the body. 

One of the first instances of heart-burial that 
we shall mention is that of the unhappy monarch 
Henry II. of England. After this luckless sov- 
ereign expired in a passion of grief before the 
altar of the church of Chinon, in 1189, his heart 
was interred at Fontevrault; but his body, from 
the nostrils of which tradition alleges blood to 
have dropped on the approach of his rebellious 
son Richard, was laid in a separate vault. 

When Richard Cour de Lion fell beneath Gour- 
don’s arrow at the siege of Chalus, the gallant 
heart which, in its greatness and mercy, inspired 
him to forgive and even to reward the luckless 
archer, was, after his death, preserved in a casket 
in the treasury of that splendid cathedral which 
William the Conqueror built at Rouen; for 
Richard, by a last will, directed that his body 
should be interred in Fontevrault, at the feet of 
his father, to testify his sorrow for the many 
uneasinesses he had caused him during his life- 
time. His entrails he bequeathed to Poictou, and 
his heart to Normandy, out of his great love for 
the people thereof. Above the relic at Rouen 
there was erected an elaborate little shrine, which 
was demolished in 1738, but exactly a hundred 
years later the heart was found in its old place, 
and re-interred. It was again exhumed, however, 
cased in glass, and exhibited in the Musée des 
Antiquités of the city; but December, 1869, saw 
it once more replaced in the cathedral, with a 
leaden plate on the cover, bearing the inscription : 

“ Hic jacet cor Ricardi Regis Anglorum.” 


So there finally rests the heart of him who, 
in chivalry, was the rival of Saladin and Philip 
Augustus, the hero of the historian and the nov- 
elist, and who was the idol of the English people 
for many a generation. 

When this great crusader’s nephew, Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, and King of the Romans, died, 
after a stirring life—during which he formed a 
conspiracy against the king his father, then, like 
all the wild, pious, and bankrupt lords of those 
days, took a turn of service in the Holy Land— 
his body was interred at Hayles, in Gloucester- 
shire, but his heart was deposited at Rewley Ab- 
bey, near Oxford; while the heart of his son, who 
died before him, and for whose tragical fate he 
died of grief, was laid in Westminster Abbey in 
1271. 

In Scotland there have been several instances 
of the separate burial of the human heart. The 
earliest known is that connected with the found- 
ing and erection of the Abbey of Dulce Cor by 
Derogilla, wife of John Baliol, of Barnard Castle, 
father of the unpopular petitor for the Scot- 
tish crown. Baliol, to whom she was deeply at- 
tached, died an exile in France in 1269; but De- 
rogilla had his heart embalmed, and, as the Scoti- 
chronicon records, “ lokyt and bunden with sylver 
brycht;” and this relic so sad and grim she al- 
ways carried about with her. In 1289, as death ap- 
proached, when she was in her eightieth year, she 
directed that “ this silent and daily companion in 
life for twenty years should be laid upon her bos- 
om when she was buried in the abbey she had 
founded”—the beautiful old church the secluded 
ruins of which now moulder by the bank of the 
Nith. For five centuries and more, in memory of 
her untiring affection, the place has been named 
locally the Abbey of Sweetheart. 

History and song have alike made us familiar 
with the last wish of Robert Bruce, the heroic 
King of Scotland, when, after two years of peace 
and contemplation, he died in the north, at Car- 
dross. He desired that in part fulfillment of a 
vow he had made to march to Jerusalem, a pur- 
pose which the incessant war with England baffled, 
his heart should be laid in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and on his death-bed he besought his 
old friend and faithful brother soldier, the good 
Sir James Douglas, to undertake that which was 
then a most arduous journey, and be the bearer 
of the relic. It is a matter of history how Doug- 
las departed on this errand with a train of knights, 
and, choosing to land on the Spanish coast, heard 
that Alfonso of Leon and Castile was at war 
with the Moorish King of Granada. In the true 
spirit of the age, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of striking a blow for the Christian faith, and 
so joined the Spaniards. He led their van upon 
the plain of Theba, near the Andalusian frontier. 
In a silver casket at his neck he bore the heart 
of Bruce, which, rashly and repeatedly, he cast 
before him amid the Moors, erying: “ Now pass 
on as ye were wont, and Douglas, as of old, will 
follow thee or die.” 

And there he fell, and Bruce’s heart, instead 
of being taken to Jerusalem, was brought home 
by Sir Simon of Lee, and deposited in Melrose 
Abbey. 

The heart of the unhappy King James ILI. of 
England, which was taken from his body, and 
interred separately in an urn in the Church of 
St. Marie de Chaillot, near Paris, was lost at the 











Revolution, in 1792; while the heart of his Queen, 
Mary Beatrice of Modena, was long kept in the 
pretty little chapel of the Scottish College at 
Paris, in one of the oldest portions of the city. 

When the body of the great Napoleon was pre- 
pared for interment at St. Helena, in May, 1821, the 
heart was removed by a medical officer, to be sol- 
dered up in a separate case. Madame Bertrand, in 
her grief and enthusiasm, had made some vow or 
expressed a vehement desire to obtain possession 
of this as a precious relic, and the doctor, fearing 
that some trick might be played him, kept it all 
night in his own room, and under his own eye, in 
a wine-glass. The noise of crystal breaking 
roused him, if not from sleep, at least from a 
waking doze, and he started forward only in time 
to rescue the heart of the Emperor from a huge 
brown rat, which was dragging it across the floor 
toits hole. It was rescued by the doctor, soldered 
up in a silver urn filled with spirits, and placed 
in the coffin. 

During the repair of Christ’s Church, at Cork, 
in 1829, a human heart, in a leaden case, was 
found imbedded among the masonry; but to 
whom it had belonged, what was its story, the 
piety or love its owner wished to commemorate, 
no legend or inscription remained to tell. 

In 1774, Lord Le Despenser seems to have re- 
céived the singular bequest of a human heart, as 
the obituaries of that year record that when 
“Paul Whitehead, Esq., a gentleman much ad- 
mired by the litterati for his publications, died at 
his apartments in Henrietta Street, London, among 
other whimsical legacies was his heart, which, 
with fifty pounds, he bequeathed to his lordship.” 
But of all the relics on record, perhaps the most 
singular, if the story be true, is that related in 
the second volume of the memoirs of the Empress 
Josephine, published in 1829, when the Duc de 
Lauragnois had not only the heart of his wife, to 
whom he was tenderly devoted, but her entire 
body, “by some chemical process reduced to a 
sort of small stone, which was set in a ring, that 
the duke always wore on his finger.” After this, 
who will say that the eighteenth century was not 
a romantic age ? 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpeEnt. } 

The Duke of Connanght.—How many Englishmen 
have Twenty-five Thousand a Year?—Iced Water. 
—Onur Bicy; —The Climate of Rome.—The Lon- 
don Boy. 

HE debate upon Sir Charles Dilke’s motion 
respecting the money to be voted to the Duke 

of Connaught was interesting in many ways, and 
quite as much so from what it suppressed as what 
it evoked. The very terms of the motion were 
as indirect and roundabout with respect to the 
object it had in view as could well be imagined, 
while hardly one of the speakers in its favor 
seems to have had the courage to state what he 
undoubtedly had in his mind. That even thirty 
members of Parliament—among whom, somewhat 
to my surprise, I see Mr. Trevelyan—should have 
had the audacity to oppose themselves so openly 
to the wishes of the reigning family is itself note- 

worthy. In cases of less flagrant antagonism I 

have been told by an eminent politician that 

though he has sometimes received as many as a 

hundred promises beforehand, his minority has 

always dropped away to a much smaller one be- 
fore the decisive day. In the mean time the so- 
cial wire-pullers are set to work, and an invitation 
to this or that court ball, or even garden party, 
saps (through their wives and daughters) honor- 
able members’ patriotic intentions. Even with 
those red-hot radicals who retain their incandes- 
cence, how gentle is their murmur against the 
present royal demand! It seems as if her Majes- 
ty’s message, being described as “ gracious,” had 
deprived it in their eyes of its real character, 
though I doubt whether an application for money, 
couched in the most honeyed phrase, from a less 
elevated source would have that conciliatory ef- 
fect on them. The simple fact is that no one 
really grudges the sums required for the royal 
family, nor looks with much particularity to the 
amount. Only even “cheerful givers” like what 
is given for such purposes to be generously spent ; 
and there is an idea abroad, which finds expres- 
sion every where but in the House of Commons, 
that this of late years has not been the case. The 
act which settles the Civil List speaks of securing 

“a certain and competent revenue for defraying 

the expenses of her Majesty’s household, and sup- 

a the honor and dignity of the crown of the 
nited Kingdom,” and the secret contention of 

Sir Charles Dilke’s followers is that the latter 

moral obligation has not been fulfilled. Their 

impression (and it is by no means confined to the 

“ dauntless thirty”) is that large sums of money 

are annually saved out of the royal income which 

should be expended in hospitality to foreign vis- 

itors, and in keeping up a certain state. The ill- 

judged act by which the details of the royal will 

have of late been declared secret invites, too, the 
suspicion that these savings may go to enrich per- 
sons who have no moral claim to them, and who 
may not even be “island born.” As to the Duke of 
Connaught, no one has a word to say against him ; 
the assertion of a certain honorable member that 
he was popular in Ireland “ because he spent his 
money there so freely,” though meant for a com- 
pliment, was less, I believe, than his Royal High- 
ness deserves. Upon one feature in the debate 
he may thoroughly congratulate himself—Dr. Ke- 
nealy recorded his vote against him; though why 
that personage should have withdrawn the pat- 
ronage which he has hitherto so kindly extended 
to the royal family I am at a loss to conjecture. 

Is it possible he could have expected one of that 

vacant pair of garters ? 

In an article of the Times newspaper upon Sir 
Charles Dilke’s motion there are some most ex- 
traordinary statements respecting the number of 
Englishmen who have £25,000 a year. It is al- 
lowed that to the “ working-man” such an income 





would be a dream; but the writer adds that it is 
“‘within the reach of the professions,” and forms 
but a portion of the incomes enjoyed by our great 
manufacturers. Now I have spoken to several 
persons of authority upon this question—profes- 
sional men in very large practice, and men who 
are at the head of their respective branches of 
commerce—and they all agree that the state- 
ment of the writer in the Zimes is monstrous 
and extravagant. I am even told that no pro- 
fessional man has in England at any time—even 
for a few years—made £25,000 a year, while the 
number of merchant princes who are in receipt 
of that income and above it is exceedingly small. 
It may be necessary, for aught I know, to give all 
royal personages the sum per annum in question, 
but it can not be necessary to advocate their 
claims by an argument which has no foundation 
in fact. 

The Midland Railway gives notice of supplying 
iced water “free gratis, for nothing,” to its thirsty 
passengers. This is not only humane and liberal, 
but may lead to the most beneficial public re- 
sults. It is a lamentable fact that while the 
poorest, as I understand, in the United States, can 
have iced water for the asking, only quite the up- 
per classes in England are habitually accustomed 
to it, and even our hotels (all but the first-class 
ones) charge for the use of it. Who can wonder 
that the artisan in the dog-days turns from the 
flat and lukewarm beverage that our temperance 
advocates would fain present to his lips in dis- 
gust and yells for beer? If we could only accus- 
tom him to the delight of iced water, the poor 
Britisher would be a better and richer man; but 
as it is, there is nothing he knows less about. 

The poor bicyclists have been presenting a 
humble petition to the Home Secretary to have 
their grievances redressed. They would cheer- 
fully pay the turnpike dues, it seems, if their ma- 
chines could only be considered as “ wheeled car- 
riages ;”” but as it is they are “ruled against” by 
every bench of magistrates, and find every body’s 
hand—and generally with a stick in it—against 
them. They do run over a good many people, 
but these are chiefly the poor and aged, and, be- 
sides, it is only with one wheel. There are near- 
ly two hundred bicycle manufacturers, it seems, 
in England, with a capital invested in the trade 
of almost a million, whereas a few years ago there 
was only one company, and that turned out but 
five bicycles a week. I don’t know what are the 
politics of bicyclists, but it is certain that the 
man they want in office to redress their wrongs is 
Mr. Robert Lowe.* It is doubtless hard on them 
to be told that “they have no more right on the 
high-road than a bullock,” and that if they go 
on the foot-path it is a clear case of trespass. 
The reason, however, why they fail to obtain a 
hearing is not that their bicycles have India rub- 
ber tires, but because they are only used for pur- 
poses of pleasure. If they had but the ingenuity 
to utilize their invention, opposition would soon 
cease. 

Here is a charming story illustrative of the 
competition among that class of proprietary clubs 
in London each of which aspires “to supply an 
obvious void in our social life,” and also of the 
ease with which people get into them. Mr. Jones, 
who has newly come to live in town, and is not a 
very clubbable individual, applies to an acquaint- 
ance, Brown, to “put him up” for the Megathe- 
rium. 

“My dear Jones,” he replies, diplomatically, 
“our list is very full at present, and though I 
should be delighted to see you among us, it could 
not be for five years. I would recommend you, 
if you don’t like to wait so long, to try some pro- 
prietary club.” 

The next day Jones meets Brown in the street, 
and says, “Come and dine with me at my club.” 

“ What, already /” cries Brown. ‘“ Why, what 
is it?” 

“Oh, it’s the Novelty—a first-rate establish- 
ment, I do assure you.” 

“But how did you get in?” 

“Getin? Oh, nothing could be essier: I walk- 
ed in and inquired for the secretary. Then I 
said, ‘I should like to belong to this club, please.’ 
‘Very good, Sir; it is ten guineas entrance, and 
three guineas subscription.’ I put the money 
down, which he very readily took up, and only 
just as I was leaving the room observed, ‘ By- 
the-bye, Sir—it’s merely a matter of form—but 
would you be good enough to favor me with your 
name and address ?’” 

A book has been recently published, entitled 
The Times and the Climate of Rome, in which the 
author endeavors to show that Mr. Gullenya, the 
well-known Zimes correspondent, has been in- 
duced from personal motives to speak ill of the 
historic city as a place of sojourn. The writer, 
on the other hand, defends it as a most whole- 
some place of abode, and announces his intention 
to keep on living there all the year round. Rath- 
er unhappily for the corroboration of his argu- 
ments, we are informed by a statement prefixed 
to the work that the author has died before its 
publication. 

A pleasant example of the presence of mind, 
and, I am sorry to add, of the egoism, of the Lon- 
don boy came under my notice last week. The 
head of a large mercantile firm, whom let me call 
Mr. A, was accustomed to take daily for his lunch 
a particular description of cake sold only at a 
certain shop at the price of threepence. The 
other morning he forgot to purchase this, and 
sent out one of the office-boys todo so. He gave 
him sixpence, and said, “ With the odd threepence 
you may buy one of those cakes for yourself.” 
After a considerable interval the boy returned, 
and laid three pennies on his master’s table. 

“ What is this for, my lad?” 

“Tt is your threepence, Sir: the baker, I found, 
had but one of those cakes.” 

R. Kemawe, of London. 





* This half-blind statesman is to be seen on his bi- 
cycle in the suburbs of London every morning. 

















HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Fies, 1-3.—LADIES’ AUTUMN TOILETTES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1.—[Sre Pace 597.] 





Fig. 2.—Srreet Costume. 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Fig.1, Pleated Basque with Pointed Yoke, Retroussé Over-Skirt, and Long Walking-Skirt with Fan, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of 2% Cents for the entire Suit.] 


Fig. 1.—Pieatep Basqve witn Porntep Yoxe, Retrovsst Over-Sxrrt, AND Lona Watkine Skirt witn Fax.—Wrrn Cor Paper PArtrern. 


Fig. 8.—Srreer Suir. 
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Street Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 

Figs. 1 and 3.— Dress ror a Girt or Ten 
Years. This pretty dress for a girl is of silver 
gray cashmere and Jacqueminot red velvet, The 
front of this cuirass corsage is extended to form 
a tunic with a retroussé band in washer-woman 
style; the back of the corsage is lengthened in 
two straight bands that are separated by a pleat 
of the velvet. A deep velvet collar is trimmed 
with white Russian lace. The skirt is plain in 
front and box-pleated behind. Gray felt hat 
with Jacqueminot red velvet band and satin bow. 

Fig. 2.—Srreet Dress. This graceful dress is 
of deep hazel brown cashmere with striped pekin 
of hazel and old gold shades. The striped skirt 
is bordered with a ruche of the plain cashmere. 
The draped over-skirt of cashmere is trimmed 
with narrow pipings of old gold silk. The basque 
is of cashmere with a striped pekin vest, and bias 
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revers of pekin in the lower part of the back. 
The square pockets on the sides have flaps cut 
in points, trimmed with pipings and_ buttons. 
Brown felt bonnet, with old gold velvet ribbon 
and ostrich plumes of hazel and of old gold color. 





Ladies’ Autumn Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN OF FIG. 1. 
See illustration on page 596. 

Fig. 1.—P.eatep Basque with Porte Yoke, 
Rerrousst Over-Skirt, AnD Lone WALKING SKIRT 
with Fan (wits Cut Paper Patrern). This grace- 
ful dress is one of the most stylish French de- 
signs for early fall and winter toilettes. It is suit- 
able either for the house or the street. The new 
features of the corsage are the pointed yoke and 
the lengthwise pleats that extend around the entire 
figure, instead of leaving a plain space under the 
arms. The over-skirt is of simple shape, trimmed 
across the apron with a broad border that gives 
the retroussé effect of the washer-woman over- 
skirt; the back and sides are slightly draped. In 








the illustration the lower skirt is long, but when 
the dress is meant for the street alone, a short 
skirt is used with the waist and over-skirt. Cash- 
meres, the new coatings, camel’s-hair, dark invis- 
ible plaid goods, and plain silk dresses will be 
made by this design. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
PLEATED BASQUE WITH POINTED YOKE, 
RETROUSSE OVER-SKIRT, AND LONG WALK- 
ING SKIRT WITH FAN, 

P.eatep Basque.—This garment is in six pieces 
—front and back of basque, front and back of 
yoke, sleeve, and ‘cuff. It is fitted to the figure 
by side pleats. Cut the front of body and yoke 
with the long straight edge laid on the selvedge 
of the goods, the back and yoke on the fold of 
the goods. The notches at the top and bottom 
show where to turn for the hem. Make seven 
side pleats each side of the front, turning toward 
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the: hem, and- six side pleats each side of the 
back, turning toward the middle, meeting two 
lines of perforations for each pleat.. A box pleat 
is formed under the arm by turning the edge of 
the pleat in the line of perforations each side of 
the. seam, meeting the second line of perfora- 
tions. When making, slit the under-arm pleats 
on the wrong side across the waist line to make 
them spread out on the hips. Join the yoke 
to the body by meeting the notches. Close the 
shoulder seam by meeting the perforations, the 
under-arm seam by the notches, Cut the under 
part of the sleeve as perforated ; close the seams, 
placing the longer one even with the seam of 
the yoke and body in the back of the armhole, the 
short one at the notch in the front part; hold the 
sleeve slightly full on the rounding part at the 
top when sewing. The whole of the cuff is giv- 
en; it is joined to the sleeve by meeting the 
notches; the back part of the cuff overlaps the 
front, and is finished with three buttons sewed 
on-in the perforations, This garment is closed 
in front the entire length with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and worn with a belt to conform to the 








Fies. 1-3.—STREET TOILETTES. 





figure. An outlet of an inch is allowed for perfora- 
ted seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a per- 
son of medium size, 24 yards. 

Retrovussé Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in two 
pieces—front and back. When cutting, place 
the middle of each piece on a fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. A deep upturned pleat is made 
across the front by meeting the two perforations 
on the side; then close the seams by meeting the 
notches near the top. Cut a piece of the mate- 
rial the shape of the bottom of the over-skirt and 
seven inches wide. Sew to the skirt, and turn it 
up as illustrated, The back is draped by placing 
the two single perforations evenly together, form- 
ing the bell on the side, and meeting the cluster 
of two perforations, forming a diagonal pleat 
each side of the middle of the back. Take up 
the V each side of the middle of the front. Gath- 
er the top of the back breadth, and sew on a belt 














the required size of the waist. Sew a tape on 
the seams near the pleat, and tie across the back 
to hold the front in place. A quarter of an inch 
is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 24 yards. 

Lone Wa kine Sxiet with Fan.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, side gore, back breadth, 
and fan. When cutting the material, place the 
middle of the front and the back, indicated by a 
single perforation, on a fold of the goods to avoid 
seams. Cut two pieces each like the pattern giv- 
en of the side gore and fan. Gather the top of 
the fan, and sew to the lower part of the back 
breadth. Pleat the top of the breadth, and sew 
on a belt the required size of the waist. 

Quantity of material, single width, 54 yards. 





Fig. 2.—Srreet Costume. This graceful cos- 
tume for the street in autumn is composed of a 
dress of hazel brown India cashmere, trimmed 
with knife-pleatings of satin of a darker shade 
and pipings of dark garnet. These pipings edge 
the scallops, and are laid on in rows above the 
scallops. The shawl is an India cashmere long 
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shawl, with ground of Thiers red, wrought all 
over with palm leaves and other intricate figures. 
The bonnet is hazel satin trimmed with Thiers red 
velvet and plumes. 

Fig. 3.—Srreer Surr. This tasteful suit for the 
street is made up of the new coatings brought 
out for fall dresses. The long casaque is a stylish 
and new garment made of dark olive coating in 
which three or four colors are blended to appear 
as one. The collar, cuffs, and pockets are plaided 
olive and maroon, with threads of old gold color. 
The combination skirt has the front pleated and 
square-cornered in the shape of a Roman apron. 
The back breadths are flounced to the waist with 
both plain and plaid goods, while the train is cov 
ered with fan breadths of the plaid edged with 
plain knife-pleating. Four pleated frills trim the 
foot of the front and side gores. Devonshire 
bonnet of olive-colored felt, with maroon velvet 
facing and ostrich plumes. 
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WATER-PROOF APPLICATION 
FOR WALLS. 
CCORDING to Reissig, the best substance 
with which to render the walls of cellars, 
basements, and apartments generally water-proof, 
so as to permit their being treated with boiling 
water for the removal of mould and soils of any 
kind, is composed of an alcoholic solution of 
stearite of soda, in the proportion of one part 
by weight of the soda to two hundred parts of 
sixty per cent. alcohol. This penetrates into th 
plaster, arid leaves behind a firm coating which 
admits of rubbing or washing. For stables, a 
common quality of soap may be employed in- 
stead of the soda; the stronger the spirit, how- 
ever, the better. 

By the use of dragon’s-blood, aniline colors, or 
the mixture of any color whatever, any desired 
tint may be given to the wash. This coating 
does not adhere to oil-colors, but can be used 
on wood, plaster, gypsum, cement, kalsomining, 
etc. In some cases a preliminary application of 
a solution of soluble glass improves the effect. 
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ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. L. 8.-We can not undertake to describe a wed- 
ding outfit in a letter to you. Back numbers of the 


Bazar will give you the information you want. 
G. 8.—Cashmere is the most suitable material for an 
infant's cloak to be worn in winter. For a summer 


cloak piqué is most used. When Turkish toweling is 
used, embroidery is the trimming. 


M. B. L.—White muslin slips made with yokes, or | 


else box-pleated from the neck down to the Spanish 
flounce on the bottom, are used for a baby boy’s first 
short clothes ; also piqué dresses made with box pleats, 
or else in plain Gabrielle or princesse shape. 

Kii7.—Kilt skirts are not lined. The lowest row of 
tapes around a kilt skirt should be six or eight inches 
from the bottom. 

Arasama.—We do not furnish addresses to our read- 
ers, nor do we make purchases for them. 

N. W. F. B.—Read reply given above to “ M. B. L.” 
The infant's long dresses cut across the middle to form 
two short dresses are often used for a child’s first short 
clothes, It is not customary here to make these first 
short dresses of colored goods. The Bazar has pub- 


lished a set of patterns for the clothes of a child six 
months old. White muslins and piqués are used al- 
together until the child is at least two years of age, 


when checks and plaids, or else plain or basket-woven 
woolens, are added ; but even then white dresses are 
most used all the year. 

Mrs. Dovetas.—It is a matter of taste what pictures 
are hung by, provided they are not hung too high. 
Silver or gilt wire, very fine yet strong, is more used 
than the colored worsted cords that the moths destroy. 
There is a preference now for having the picture rest 
flat against the wall instead of leaning outward at the 
top; hanging it thie way the wire or chain is carried 
up straight from each end of the picture to the cornice, 
where the hooks are. A good rule about height is to 
have the centre of the picture directly opposite the 
eye of a person of medium height. 

F. P., any Oruers.—Bandoline is not considered par- 
ticularly injurious to the hair. It is said to be made 
by soaking quince seeds in water. There is no hair- 
dressing preparation, however, that equals the vigorous 
use of the brush. 

Orrawa,—Make your gray dress with a washer- 
woman polonaise, and trim with gray silk of the same 
shade and some gray and white Cluny lace, or else knife- 
pleatings of the bunting ravelled on the edges to form 
fringe. 

A Bonemtan Gret.—Silk would look best with white 
barége. The pattern of a pretty combination dress is 
given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. Cut the neck of the 
basque square, and shorten the sleeves to the elbows. 
The lace and muslin balayeuse is not meant for street 
dresses. Get a suit of olive green or brown silk. For 
travelling, have bourette of mixed colors for the over- 
dress, trimmed with two or three pipings of silks of 
different shades. The silk skirt of this suit should be 
short, and trimmed with only one row of knife-pleat- 
ing. 

A Sunsoriser.—Send your lace shaw! to your dress- 
maker, and with it the Bazar in which directions are 
given for folding it in fichu shape. 

Tuankrout.—Get some green damassée silk for a 
vest, sleeves, and bias bands on your plain green silk. 
Velvet will be too heavy. Have a habit basque and a 
washer-woman over-skirt. Make the turned-up part 
of the over-skirt of damask silk. 

M. M‘C.—We can not get out embroidery patterns at 
the er of individual readers. 

dress like your sample would look well 
cat up in combination with plain black silk. A 
habit basque and trimmed (or combination) skirt 
would be suitable. 

A. A. A.—The groom’s mother should send her gift 
to the bride before the wedding, no matter what are 
the circumstances as regards previous acquaintance. 

Mary A.—There is no regular rule for such things, 
except that the deepest mourning worn next that of 
a widow is that worn fora parent. The crape veil is 
appropriate, but it is so unwholesome that it is now 
worn only a very short time. The Bazar introduced in 
this country the making of modern point lace in one 
of its earliest volumes, 

Fiet.—Your striped and plain silk will combine 
nicely. Use the pattern of Belted Habit Basque and 
Combination Skirt illustrated in. Bazar No. 15, Vol. XI. 

H. D.—Your polonaise of plain blue cashmere and a 
black velvet skirt will look very pretty, and is not old- 
fashioned. 





A GREAT DISAPPOINTMEN » A 


For the last few years, physicians who have 
made a note of parties purchasing early cucum- 
bers, watermelons, etc., have been greatly disap- 
pointed because of “no calls,” as the people 
have found Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed to be a prompt and certain cure for 
colic, cramps, dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera mor- 
bus, and all pains in the stomach and bowels. 
As an external remedy for cuts, bruises, sprains, 
burns, and the sting of insects, it is unequalled. 
Sold by druggists. —[ Com. ]} 





FAT PEOPLE MADE LEAN. 

Puysicians and physiologists 
“seratched their heads” and “ burned the mid- 
night oil,” seeking to devise some means whereby 
excessive corpulency might be either prevented 
or controlled, Until recently all “ theories,” 
“ special directions,” and “remedies” have failed. 
But at last the problem is solved. Allan’s Anti- 
Fat will surely and positively reduce flesh at 
from three to six pounds per week. No medi- 
cine or combination of medicines has ever been 
discovered that would produce such wonderful 
results, and at the seme time improve the general 
health. Sold by druggists —[Com.] 


have long 





CHILDH 00D WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of chilthood. For sale 

Send for circular. Morcan 


| Aca all D ts. 
oo yohn Street, New York.—[Com.] 





Burvetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the hair.—[ Com.] 














Corvire Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is onpalion useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent pe mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A Fascinating Occupation for the Ladies. 


IMPERIAL MACRAME LACE, 


MADE OF 


BARBOUR’S IRISH FLAX 
MACRAME THREAD. 


For books, instruction, thread and lace desks, appl. 
at our Retail] Department, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. Book with 
full instructions, by mail, 25 cents. 

Thread, all sizes, $1 and $1 40 per pound. When sent 
by mail, 18 cts. per pound extra. Address all letters to 


BARBOUR BROTHERS, 
134 Church St., N. ¥.; 153 Franklin St., Boston; 
26 Bank St., Philadelphia. 


Davis Collamore & Co, 


Have opened their New Store, 
Corner Broadway and 21st Street, 
With a Full Stock of 


CHINA, GLASS, dc. 


They will continue to sell balance of stock at old 
store, 747 Broadway. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


PURCHASING AGENCY. 

Mrs. Hexen M. Deoxre offers her services as a buyer 
apd forwarder. For circular, with highest testimonials, 
address — RP. o. Box 5345, New York City. 

















WORTHINGTON & SMITH 


Nos. 636 and 638 BROADWAY 


(Near Bleecker Street). 
THE LARGEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STOCK OF 


MILLINERY GOODS 


TO BE FOUND IN NEW YORK CITY. 








Criminal Invalids.—Life and health are God's gifts, and it is a sin 
to imperil them by neglect. We can, if we choose, promptly relieve the disor- 
ders of the stomach, bowels, liver, and nerves, which lead to chronic dyspepsia, 
dysentery, diarrhea, liver complaint, and paralysis, by having recourse to 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


It has been a proven fact for thirty years, that this wholesome and agreeable 
alterative will always prevent the minor ailments of the body from cul- 
minating in dangerous maladies, if administered at the proper time. 
the first symptoms with this inestimable remedy. 
isacrime. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Meet 
Self-neglect in such cases 





CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 

public to be the most wondentel wy for the stom- 

ach, a, ey and bladder that has ever been 
offered. 18 NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
an *, an eminent physician. For sale by all 

po Send for Circular. For female complaints 

as 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


“THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


Iw TEs woRr:uD 
CURES 


CHILLS&FEVER 


and all an pe ery DISEASES. 














IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with SOZO. 

and then, when the hair is 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering réws 
of unsullied ivory. 


‘SOZODON T 


Satna Deteniesl peapanstin a 
freshing effect upon the a Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of setetenand: and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and aes the decom- 
position of the teeth impossib! le. 














. World’s ON LY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
I Invalids’ and Cripples’ 

S h\ Self-propulsion by means of hands 
|} only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
y) ral lity, and ease of movement wn- 
equalled. Patentee and Maker of the 
Hing Chairs” —— about = the 


Centennial. Send stamp for Ill'd vay 
Harper's Bazar. Herserrt 8. Su Plat st St., ea we 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE BRAIDS 


At a great reduction in price. New Importation, Send 
8c. for Samples and Price-List. 


“Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 
Book containing over 150 Designs of a Cu 
Necklaces, Jabote Handkerchiefs t Ont oy 

11 Broadway 


tfre. Mme. GURNEY & CO 
. ¥.3; 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P. 0. Box 3527. 
& Co. have NO 


‘wr Caution. — Mme. Gurney 
pane. _— representing them- 














Travelling or other 
selves as such are F 


FOOD CURE 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD, 


Every quart of which contains the vital nutritive quali- 
ties in one bushel of wheat, in liquid form, extracted 
without fermentation — thus retaining the natural 
vitalized condition — will relieve a ap of vn 
NERVOUS SYSTEM AND D ESTI 
ORGANS. Single bottle sent enn poet Ay ~ 
receipt of $1 00. 








Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT remy 18 West 23d St., New York, 
Dr.J. ROBIE W 64 West 17th St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON Surhh Irving Apaay ‘ew York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 14th 8t., New York, 
and others, CGeeubast sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 
27 Union Square, New York, 
Bandi A lady physician in attendance. 





W YORK SHOPPI 
rm Rye! | Spagna — and ~_—.. House- 
old articles, thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and pelgnen. Por psa wey a dress : E 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


Sree WORK, faneySwork, described 


Sent for 8c. stamp. 
OS., 102 Walker St., N. ¥. 











HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS. 
PRESENTED J henteems Petters of 0nF- 


pot Cuffs, Handkerchief, or 
Barbe, with WORK COMMENCED, to pur- 
chasers to the amount of $5 00. 
Mme. GURNEY & ©0., 711 ane 7 p ginty ae 


Nationat Bank or = Repvstio, 
New Yorx. 








Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 

Tuomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
Sold by Druggists. 





tobaaee, acco, Alo amal ioanalae, size, with or without mouthpiece, 

expressly fo Please be careful in giving order 
and shi Saed eae Address WM. 8. KIMBALL 
& CO. ,N. Y., Peerless Tobacco Works. 


AGENTS WANTED 
FOR 


Throveh the Dark Continent. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 

Illustrations. Many of these illustrations are from 

photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 

ple and Scenery along the route. Agents wanted for 

this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Sub- 

scription, Apply to or address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DYKER. BEARD. ELIXIR 
Sy ee 
Seer rome 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin; ng 
pen 4 for enorine radically and Lips, Che 


Chin, Arms, a without Rae ® the “nie” Ladies 
ad est 38th St., N. Y. 


9 0 CARDS, all Snowflake,10c.,or 10 Best Chromos,10c., 
with name. Samples 3c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 


—_— can make $5 af da in their own city or town. 
Address “ ELLIS G CO.,” Waltham, Mass. 

















L. SHAW’S 


Hair ‘and Beautifying Bazar, 


0. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


For Pa Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Sar ratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms coiffure for front and back, is of long 
hair, from $6 upwards, 

THE COQUET—Front pieces for young and old; 
does not rip or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, largest 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen, (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one way, better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 

The largest stock of 


BEAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufacture. 
Combs, Jewel, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices. ring ae saatty done. A large stock of 
Jet Late Sao ng real silver and gold Back 
Combs and Dameees. et full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. F. Coudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per! bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair Stainer—stains in- 
stantly any color of hair—$1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New lilustrated Catalogue 
of “ How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c, 

6 sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 

HAW, 


L. 8 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


CAUTION. 


Purchasers of Patterns are hereby noti- 
fied that those only are ours which are 
designated 


HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERN’. 


The uniform price of each set, without 
regard to the number of pieces composing 
it, is 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


and no person should pay more. They 
are cut expressly for us by an Artist whose 
services are not obtainable by any other 
house. The so-called “ Bazar Patterns,” 
of which there are several varieties in the 
market, are neither designed nor issued 
by us. 

The “ Bazar Fashion Plate” advertised 
in Harper's Bazar is not a supplement 
or accompaniment to that Periodical, nor 
is it published by us. 

Az In order to correct an impression 
which seems to be prevalent, we desire 
also to say that Messrs. James M‘Cai 
& Co., of this city, do not, nor did they 
ever, design or cut Patterns for us, nor 
are they agents for the sale of 








Harper’s Bazar Patterns. 


Address all orders and communications 
direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PATTERNS 


On Linen for Honiton and Point Lace, and 
Stamping Patterns for Braidin -_ Embroidery. Send 
8c. stamp for Wholesale and Retail Price-List to 

Mme. GURNEY & CO., P.O. Box 3527, N.¥. 


PRUSSING’S APPLE VINEGAR 
A absolutely pure, : 




















Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two altke, 


1 8 1Q Baars i Ran. & Con Nassau NY N.Y. | 25 with name,1Qe, Nassav Cann Co.,Naseau,N. ¥, 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


If we had in this country a body like the French 
Academy te award some honorable distinction to the 
most meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
think there would be no hesitation in bestowing that 
distinction this year on the “Franklin Square Li- 
brary.”—JN. ¥. Mail. 

The “Franklin Square Library" puts within the 
reach of the public, at the very lowest rates, some of 
the most valuable literary productions of the day. * * * 
These works are clearly printed, with large type and 
excellent paper ; and yet the price of most of them is 
only ten cents each. For summer reading nothing 
could be more convenient or economical than the num- 
bers of the *‘ Franklin Square Library.”—. ¥. Sun, 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
AntHuony TrROLLope. 15 cents. 


Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory novel.—. Y. Herald, 

Cleverly constructed and well written. — Hartford 
Courant. 


2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, 
Hueco. 10 cents, 


A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
that is here given, re-enacting before our own eyes 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—Advance, Chicago. 


8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 


cents, 


A book that everybody should read who takes the 
slightest interest in the great question of the hour.— 
N. Y. Herald. 


4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, A Novel. 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents, 


“A pathetic story of mining life, full of incident, 
and strong in character painting.” 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 








By Vicror 


10 





By 








6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Daupet. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents, 


‘* A work of decided power and considerable inter- 
est. The translation has been made with knowledge 
and care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. By Mary Patrick, Author of 
‘* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 
“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 
By Leon Brook, 10 cents. 


“A well written story, describing scenes of great 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.” 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of ‘‘ A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


“A charming novel, consisting of pictures of quiet 
English life,written with vigor, and in excellent taste.” 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FeTHersToNHAUGH. 10 cents. 


“The tone of this story is pure and wholesome, It 
is interesting, decorous, and absorbing.” 


11, CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Srernen 
Yorke. 10 cents, 


‘This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
SranLey Lane Poote. 15 cents. 

“This work gives a complete description of the 
different races of the Turkish population, their do- 
mestic and public life, their religious and social cere- 


monies, and their political, industrial, and commercial 
institutions,” 


138. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bensamin Disrazvi (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents, 

“The brilliant diplomatic triumph of Lord Beacons- 
field at the Berlin Congress has awakened interest in 
his literary achievements; and the present novel, a 
remarkable picture of English fashionable society of 
fifty years ago, will not only serve to gratify popular 
curiosity in this respect, but will amply repay perusal 
on its own account.” 


14, HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Epwarp Jen- 
KINS. 10 cents, 


“A vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
party which he represents. It is an exceedingly 
clever book—keen, pungent, and powerful.” 


15. *“BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. By 
Mrs. Herpert Martin. 15 cents. 

There is no praise too high for Mrs, Martin’s de- 
lightful story.—Academy, London. 

16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of Bea- 
eonsfield, K.G. With Two Portraits. 
10 cents. 


“An interesting sketch of the literary and political 
career of a wonderful man.” 








A Romance. 























Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

(a ~Hanrre & Brorners will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 





FLORILINE. 





is78 JONES 1840 














ve ee THE TEETH NOVELTIES. 
AND BREATH — 2 
Is the est Nae liquid Gentitrico ee 20 the woes. 2 ee Recer - dy — — 
ou, cleanses partiall th from all para- D 4 
sites ae livin antmuicule? leaving them pearly eanquas. 0° vo _— 
white, im g a delightful fragrance to the breath. | PARASOLS. o O .-—*Fanoy Goons. 
THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” = Oo _ 
removes oe all —— ating te om a foul ab eng SHAWIA J ~ HOSIERY. 
or to! smoke. ing partly co oney, 
soda, and extracts of pom A A oni — it is per- svITS. O O_ Lacks. 
fectly — and delicious as shi 
Pre by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 498 Oxford EK 
Street, er England, and re' everywhere. 
Price 75 cents. x x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., oe. 


Our Summer Stock must be closed 
out, and we have made the following 
prices to move it: 


LINEN SUITS! LINEN SUITS! 
At Nominal Prices. 


GRASS LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with FOLDS of 
BROWN PERCALE, $1 50; COST to manufacture 


“— byl 
S$ LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with HAND- 

som EMBROIDERY, ONLY $2; worth $3. 

PURE LINEN SUITS, BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED, 
at $2; worth $3. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED with RUFFLE and 
PIPING, ONLY $2 50; worth $4. 

ALL LINEN SUITS, TRIMMED WITH KNIFE 
PLAITING, HEADED with BANDS of GALLOON, 

ONLY $8 50; worth $6. 

BEAUTIFUL L LINEN SUITS, with EMBROIDERY, 


at $3 75; wort! 

SPLENDID ASSORTMENT of LINEN SUITS, VA- 
RIOUS STYLES, at % $4 7 $4 75, $; WORTH 
FULLY SIXTY PER tube 

STRIPED BATISTE SUITS, DAMASSE, LINEN 
SUITS, BOURETTE LINEN, at $5 50, 

ALL LINEN BASQUES and OVER- SEIETS, at 
$1 75; worth $2 50. 

LAWN BASQUES and OVER SKIRTS, s at $1 75; 
worth $2 50. ED with LACE, at 

GREAT VARIETY in LAWN SUITS a VERY 
LOW PRICES. 

The ABOVE SUITS, SOME 600 in NUMBER, COM- 
PRISE our ENTIRE STOCK of LINEN and LAWN 
SUITS, and WE GUARANTEE the PRICES at which 
THEY ARE OFFERED LLY 30 per cent. 
LESS THAN the COST of oe MANUFACTUR 

WE DO NOT DESIRE to CARRY THEM OVER 
the SEASON, and SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY WILL 
NOT AGAIN BE PRESENTED. 


40 MIXED CARD’ 
outfit, 0c. L. JON 





iS, with name, 10c. Agent’s 
me & CO., Nassau, N. nY. 





AND } 


lL Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Sinest. | 


J ONES 








SHOES. 0) 0 SILKS. 
RIBBONS. "Q 0°? ciorns 
UNDERWEAR. 0 O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. Vv Housefurnishing Goods, 


Fancy ( Goods, Glassware, ®, Coochery, Silverware, &e. 


Spring & Susser Goods now clos- 
ing out at great reductions. Great va- 
riety & bargains throughout the house. 
All Orders will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Samples and Catalogues sent free. 

JONES, 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON'S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for — season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, French, and Sm — 
Laces in all new and desirable — Made-up 
Goods, Neck-wear, and a full line of Small Wares, vs 
nepee prices. 

N. B.—Orders by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known tous. They shall 
have, as will all b will all others, prompt attention. 











THE NEW COSMETIC | MASK — 
Removes blemishes and beautifies the complexion. Sent 
by mail on receipt of $1. Address L. SHAW’S Hair 
ond Beautifying Bazar, 54 West 14th St., New York. 


GTAMPING PATTERNS, 100 
10c. BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Stree 
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HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 





This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Times. 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 

The Messrs. Harper are keeping their ‘‘ Library of 
American Fiction” up to the high standard which 
was promised for it, and are presenting a series of 
works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the 
best literary talent in the country.—N. Y. Express. 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 
readable, and well-selected novels.—Portland Press. 

The habitual reader must be delighted with the 
large, round, open-faced type, and beautiful paper, 
with which these novels are printed, as they deal 
most kindly with the sight. The promise of the pub- 
lishers, that only works of a very high order of lit- 
erary merit, and of unexceptionable morals, will be 
admitted to the series, is being conscientiously ful- 
filled.—San Francisco Post, 








1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 
A story of considerable strength and originality.— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 
The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. 


A Novel. By Atice Perry. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 

Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 
A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
full of life and humor.—I 
May be read with decided pleasure. —Y, y. Eve. Post. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 


A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unusual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—JN. Y. Su 








8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Arma Caper. 8vo0, 


Paper, 75 cents. 

May be ranked among the best of the more modern 
novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 


unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





4. MAG. 


A strong book, characterized by much originality. 
The touching plot is developed with a skill in which | 
grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and | 
force. day Ev: g Gazette, Boston. 





A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


| Isentitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express. 
It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
| portraiture.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 


75 cents. 

By far the best of all the stories of the month. Its 
characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures of 
Southern life since the war are admirably well done. 
The story is highly interesting, and deserves and 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 
probably will have a wide circulation. — 
Courier-Journal, 

A fair, unprejudiced picture of the South as it is to- 
day.—N. Y. Express. 


Louisville 


. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 


Sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the 
most exacting novel-reader.—A/bany Journal. 

The writer understands the making of a good story. 
—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 


By Matiitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 
of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * It is an interest- 
ing tale, told with much animation and no little skill. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bosto 





7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. 


“*Blash Roses’ is a — and fascinating novel, 
written in an ani and ffected style. The story 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- 
don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


tod 





By Crara Francis Morse. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity, 
and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness of 
feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 








PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&S” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“* Harper’s Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moriey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesiiz Sreruxn. (Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Morison. (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H. Hurron. (Ready.) 

IL. 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puwuie Surru, B.A. Tlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uniform with the Stu- 
dent’s Series. 

Til. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. a Consuls Daughter and Wife. 
Edited by Staniey Lanz Pooue. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

IV. 

GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Macautay. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
40 cents. Vv 


POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 
tice of ow By Joun C. L, Spauxzs, 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

VI. 

HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. 

Epwakp JENKINS, 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
Vil. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Illustrated. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
VIIl. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Het- 
gen 8S. Conant. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts, 

1X. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jessie Brn- 
TON Frémont. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 

x. 

THE STUDENT’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage. By Cuarces Heron Wart. With an Intro- 

uction by E. Lirraé, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. 


By 


XI. 
HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
ERTY. By Atrrep Waker. 382mo, Paper, 20 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XIl. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8. G.W. Brn- 
gzamin, Author of “Contemporary Art in Europe,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XIil. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XIV. 

THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PROA;; or, Chea 
Cruising and Safe Sailing. By W.L. Aupen. With 
Illustrations. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XV. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1877. Prepared by Prof. Spxnosr F, 
Barrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876.) 

XVI. 

THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. By the Author of 
“The Member from Paris.” 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
XVII. 

THE COMING MAN. (Ambidexterity.) By Cuarizs 
Reape. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 

XVIII. 

HOLLY’S MODERN DWELLINGS. Modern Dwell- 
ings in Town and Country, adapted to American 
Wants and Climate. In a Series of One Hundred 
Original Designs, comprising Cottages, Villas, and 
Mansions. ith a Treatise on Furniture and Dec- 
oration, By H. Hupson Houty. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 


— oo 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. wm 

Blush Roses. By Craza Feanors Morse. 50 cents. 

** Bonnie Lesley.” 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warnrne. 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 15 cts. 


Translated from 
25 cents. 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Mamnpa Desrarp. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By Bensamtn Disracui (The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. O.resanrt. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts, 
The Lady of Launay. By Antuony Trottors. 20 cts, 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roquverrs. Trans- 


lated by Mary A. Robinson, 20 cents. 


Cleveden. By Srzeruzn Yorxe. 10 cents. 


Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 


Kingsdene. By Mrs. Ferurrstonnaven. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. 


Mag. 50 cents. 


By Auma Caper. 175 cents. 


A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Broox. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. 15 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Locxuarr. 40 cents. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands. 


By Mera Orrep. 


10 cents. 


t@ Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Hanrer’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NEW AND INGENIOUS DEVICES FOR PROTECTION AGAINST THE DEADLY SPITZ. 


FACETLE. 

We hear on al) sides that hydrophobia is likely to be 
very rife among young dogs during the hot weather. 
The following recipe for the prevention of that fatal 
malady is most eiacecions’ On the tenth day after 
birth remove the puppies from the mother, tie their 
legs gently but firmly together, put them tenderly into 
a sack, in which you have previously placed several 
large stones; then take the sack and throw it into the 
nearest pond, keeping it there for a space of time not 
exceeding twenty minutes, after which operation the 
puppies will never have hydrophobia. 

—— > - 
IMPENITENT. 

Jaok (who has been put in the corner for misbehavior). 
“Mamma.” 

Mamma. * Well, Sir, what is it 2” 

Jacx. ‘‘ What remarkably nice corners there are in 
this house !” 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 

Youne Gent (who has been away from home some 
time). ‘* Well, cook, and how are you ?” 

Coox., * Ouly moderate, Sir—only moderate ; the fact 
is I often wish I was dead.” 

Youna Gent. “I'm sorry to hear that; but you 
should mind what you say, cook ; you know it might 
be ‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire,’ ” 

oonntaiedpedim 

“T fear that you do not quite apprehend me,” as 
Dick Turpin said to his baffied pursuers. 

—— 

Why is the letter “i” never too late ?—Because it is 

always in time. 





—_—_——$—— 
OF COURSE, 

* Don't you sing, Mr. Stubbs ?” 

“Well, ah, no—I don’t.” 

* Bui all your people do.” 

“Well, you see, I've got no voice like the rest of 
them. It isn’t my fault; I wasn’t consulted. If I'd 
had a voice in the matter—er—” (getting mixed) “I'd 
have had one.” 

A DILEMMA. 


Jones (a big, burly man). “Here! Hi! That big 
brute of yours will ki/i my dog! Call him off !” 

Brown (who always stammers when at all excited). 
* He won't b-b-bite him, Sir, He'll only sq-q-q-queeze 
him a little.” 

Jonrs. “Call him off, I say. 
and pull him off.” 

Brown. “If I cate-catch hold of his tail, he'll leav 
off sq-q-q-u-u-neezing your dog, and b-b-b-b-bite him 
instead.” 


Catch hold of his tail 


Jones. ‘ Look here, you stammering idiot, I’m hang- | 


ed if I— 

Brown. “ D-d-d-d-don’t c-c-c-call me names, please, 
or he'll 1-l-leave go your dog, and c-c-c-c-c-c-c-catch 
hold of you.” 


eee ee 


A Pas pe Devx—The father of twins. 


andere 

People have different notions of time. A landlord 
who is his own rent-collector, recently called on an old 
tenant, who, with pale, trembling lips, faltered, ‘‘ ’'m 
very sorry, but times are so bad, and—and—I am not 
quite ready. If you could only give me a /ittle time.” 

“Well, well, you have always been a good payer,” 
said the landlord. ‘A little time—eh? Certainly. I 
am going up stairs, and—TJ will look in as I come down.” 























[SerremBer 14, 1878. 











WANTED, A STOUT BOY TO LOOK AFTER A HORSE AND WAGON. 


A celebrated wine-importer recently had his pocket- 
book, containing a large sum of money, cut from his 

cket while entering church. A few days subsequent 
ne received the pocket-book through the mail, postage 
unpaid, accompanied with a note, in which the writer 
stated that after spending the money he discovered to 
his horror that he had been making use of money ob- 
tained in the infamous wine traffic. He therefore re- 
turned the pocket-book, and would do the same by the 
money should he be able to lay hands on it. 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF COURT-PLASTER. 


A certain breadth of statement is permissible in one 
who sees things through magnifying drops of grief, 
but the man must have had a previous habit of con- 
scious exaggeration who relates that when his powder- 
mill blew up, the mortgage on it came down uninjured 
in a corn field, and had to be paid, while the insurance, 
falling into the sea, was lost. 






































Somebody writes to inquire why tapping the face of 
the barometer makes the hand move. If any one were 
to tap his face, wouldn't his hand move ? 

coepietoegiipaeslanasdin 


A farmer, speaking of the thinness of his hay crop, 
said, “‘The grasshoppers have all got lame trying to 
jump from one blade of grass to another.” 
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“GOOD-BY, SWEET TART, GOOD-BY.” 


| 
: He 


Why should the best cod-liver oi] be a more suitable 
medicine for boys than grown men ?—Because it is 
puer-ile, ES Res 
A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT. 

First Frienp. “ Oh, by-the-bye, I'm so sorry I was 
out when you called—” 

Srconp Frienp. “ Oh, never mind, I—” 

Finxst Frienp. “ Yes, but Iam so vexed, I can—” 

Sxconp pritro. * Oh, don’t mention it; no conse- 
quence, my dear, really.” 

ae oe Ae 

What is the best thing for preserving health ?—Ba- 
thing. 
LIVE AND LEARN. 

Mr. Stuns. “ Well, Mrs. Miles, I don’t think we can 
object to it, since they say it’s for the advance of sci- 
ence.” 

Mrs. Mives. “ Well, I would not object to vivisec- 
tion in the least, you know, if the animals were dead.” 


——_—~.——_—_ 
Why use two names? Isn’t a tuning-fork a pitch- 
fork ? 


“THE FIRST SHALL BE LAST.” 

Littie Boy. “‘ Mamma, what relation is auntie’s new 
baby to me ?” 

Mamma. “ Your first cousin, dear.” 

Lirrie Boy. “ Well, ma, who is my last cousin ?” 

(Ma collapses, 
NOT TO BE DONE. 

Miurrary Sureron. “ How are you to-day ?” 

Patient. “ It’s starving alive | am wid the hunger.” 

M. 8. “Can't give you any more—full dict already.” 

P. “Sure yez can give me an extra loaf an’ mark it 
on my board for external application.” 

cqannlipenntcibie 


“Depend upon it,” as the man said to his coat when 
he hung it on a peg. 
-— 
“IN ‘DOUBT, NOT ‘ FEAR.’” 
Squier. “You'd better not go to the fair, Pat. 
Micky Flynn down there swears he'll kill ye.” 

Part. “And had he begun fightin’ of me before ye 
left, Sor 2” 
THE WANING OF THE HONEY-MOON. 

ANGELINA (suppressing an inclination to yawn), * How 
nice it would belt some friend were to turn up! wouldn't 
it, Edwin ?” ‘ 

Bpwin (after yawning elaborately). “* Ye-c-es—or even 
some enemy.” 


SCIENCE BELOW. STAIRS. 


Many Jane (reading from newspaper). ** What's the 
meaning of ‘ nauseous,’ Thomas ?” 

Tuomas. “ Lor’, Mary, what's the use o’ arsting me ? 
I ain’t a chemist.” 
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“CHILLY.” 


Acep Parry. ‘Excuse me, Miss, but I’m subjeck to Epilepsy, and if yer Missus would on 


shet the door and Aave a ft here in the Westibule—I feel one a-comin’ on—and 1 


diy jist let me 
[Door closes. 








